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made by Silva Sweden. Available from outdoors adventure/camping 
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adjustment, luminous points for night use, 
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use. RRP approx $58 


Professional compass used in leading 
expeditions. Mirror sighting. Extremely 
tough and rugged. Luminous. RRP approx $125 


Silva Field 26 
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Lightweight, compact. Perfect for land or 
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An electronic 
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stores your bearing and 
automatically calculates your 
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Silva Expedition 54L 
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model but with a precision sighting system 
to give 0.5° accuracy. RRP approx $185 
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It's been a wild journey, so far 


Macpac advertised in the first issue of Wild. Shared values are always a good base for 
strong partnerships and we reckon that's the basis of our relationship with Wild and 
you, its readers. 

The good people at Wild describe the magazine's values on their website as 'a 
heritage brand - acknowledged for leadership, integrity, authority, staying power 
and reliability...staff skilled, experienced, highly motivated and committed - to their 
product, the outdoors and the environment.' We couldn't have put it better ourselves, 
so 'ditto' from all of us at Macpac. Congratulations on 'the ton'. Here's to the next 100. 

Thanks particularly to Wild readers over the last 25 years who continue to 
support Macpac. Thanks also to our retail partners over that time as well. Current 
Macpac stockists are listed below, they'll see you right on good gear for wild journeys. 

Finally, the product plug: Macpac has two new-season clothing ranges in store now 
- Interwool™ performance bodywear and 6th Sense™ softshell jackets and pants. 
Whatever conditions you encounter, your freedom to move will be enhanced on your 
next wild journey. 


AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY: Belconnen Camping World, Belconnen; Jurkiewicz Adventure Sports, Fyshwick; Paddy Pallin, Braddon 

NEW SOUTH WALES: Adventure Camping & Apparel, Albury; Alpsport, West Ryde; Bunyips Campsite, Lismore; Bunyips Campsite, Tweed Heads; Bushcraft 
Equipment, Wollongong; Coast Camping, Newcastle; Kellys Base Camp, Dee Why; Mountain Equipment, Chatswood; Mountain Equipment, Sydney; Paddy 
Pallin, Jindabyne; Paddy Pallin, Katoomba; Paddy Pallin, Miranda; Paddy Pallin, Parramatta; Paddy Pallin, Sydney 

NORTHERN TERRITORY: Trek & Travel, Darwin 

QUEENSLAND: Adventure Camping Equipment, Townsville; Adventure Equipment, Cairns; K2 Base Camp, Brisbane; Lightweight Traveller, Noosa; Paddy 
Pallin, Brisbane 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA: Paddy Pallin, Adelaide 

TASMANIA: Jolly Swagman's Camping World, Hobart; Paddy Pallin, Hobart; Paddy Pallin, Launceston; Tassie Tackle & Outdoor, Burnie 

VICTORIA: Adventure Camping and Fishing, Wangaratta; Ajays Snowcountry Sports, Heathmont; Bogong Equipment, Melbourne; Eastern Mountain 
Centre, Hawthorn; Mountain Buggy Australia, East Bentleigh; Outbound Camping, Bendigo; Outsports Moorabin; Paddy Pallin, Hawthorn; Paddy Pallin, 
Melbourne; Paddy Pallin, Ringwood; The Wilderness Shop, Box Hill 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA: Mainpeak, Cottesloe; Mainpeak, Osborne Park; Mainpeak, Perth; Mainpeak, Subiaco; Paddy Pallin, Perth 


macpac 

NEW ZEALAND 


w. macpac. CO. nz 



Editorial 


LET' CELE RAT ! 

Twenty-five years means a ton for us, and Australia's wild places 



SO HERE WE ARE, WlLD NO 100. THIS IS THE 

last big milestone for some time, the last 
excuse really to indulge in celebrating our 
existence and our achievements, our philo¬ 
sophy—and our bush. And in case you can't 
tell from the thickness of the magazine, the 
fancy new cover, the bound-in WildG UIDE 
and other party touches, we don't intend to 
miss it. As well as producing this collectors' 
edition, to mark our 25th birthday we're 
also having a little shindig, conducting a 
new readership survey and a lot of other 
extra touches. After all, you don't notch up 
your century every day! 

While reading the articles in this issue and 
interviewing people for 'The Wild Ones', 
beginning on page 49, certain themes kept 
recurring. One was the value of exploring, 
of adventures outdoors that allow people 
to discover new places and uncover truths 
about both the world and the individual. 
Untrodden peaks, well-known tracks, hard¬ 
core expeditions or easy walks, to varying 
degrees they all offer the same opportunity: 
to see the world with fresh eyes, exploring 
not only the land but our reactions to it. 
Apparently this is addictive: it seems to be 
a case of one good trip deserves another... 

Time spent in the bush gives room for 
reflection, for gaining perspective on every¬ 
day life. You can ignore what isn't essential 
for your immediate needs-possessions, work, 
world issues and events—and concentrate 
on living in the present, to the full. As Brian 
Walters says on page 50, we 'so often lead 
lives that are tame—we need to discover 
what is wild'. Of course, time spent in the 
bush is not just for collecting belly-button 
lint: the activity that brought you there makes 
sure of that! But by interacting with your 
surroundings you come out rejuvenated, 
invigorated and, it is to be hoped, a little bit 

In a similar way Wild Publications has come 
through the recent major changes stronger 
than ever, rejuvenated by the experience. 
We've spent a year and a half working 
harder than ever just to hold ground, en¬ 
suring that each magazine lives up to our 
reputation while we find our feet. But dur¬ 
ing the last few months it's all come to¬ 
gether. As we've worked on this issue, the 
Wild crew has really bedded in, working 
together as an inspired, dedicated and ef¬ 
ficient team. We're past the tough terrain, in 
the clear—any bushwalking analogy you like 
except for over the hill! It may be rehashing 
a phrase used in previous anniversary issues 
but it's true—we believe this magazine is the 
best Wild ever. 

Our hard-won experience now allows us 
to concentrate on the ongoing process of 
improving Wild, both the magazine and the 


supporting business, while remaining faithful 
to the founding ethics that have served us 
so well. When the searchable Wild index was 
added to our Web site 18 months ago, it 
was envisaged as a first step towards a com¬ 
plete redevelopment of our Internet pres¬ 
ence including the addition of a secure, 
easy-to-use, online ordering system. Now, 
with the purchase of a new subscription 
management programme, we've moved one 
step closer. Another area that we intend to 
improve during the coming year is the mar¬ 
keting of the magazine. We're going to spread 
the Wild word—what outdoors enthusiast 
could resist? 

However, without great content it doesn't 
matter what the state of our Web site is or 
how many people know our name. Wild 
contributors have kept the magazine going 
for a quarter of a century, providing enjoy¬ 
able, inspirational and educational material 
about the rucksack sports. Some have been 
with us from the beginning, others just for 
this issue, but we're sure there are more of 
you out there! We're always looking for 
high-quality writing and images to ensure 
that we reflect what you want to read, that 
Wild remains fresh. Contributors' Guidelines 
are available on our Web site as a first step, 
providing the basic information you need 
to know about joining our merry band of 
' Wild at heart'. 

Of course, the most important people for 
Wild are you, our readers, and an extraord¬ 
inarily loyal, demanding and informed bunch 
you are. However, without knowing what 
you want, there's no way for us to ensure 
that it is reflected in the magazine. Which is 
why we're conducting a readership survey: 
we want to know what you like. The survey 
is now online, making it easy to complete 
and return (it will take only a matter of 
minutes), and we've got lots of prizes to 
dangle like carrots in the ad on page 25. If 
you've got an opinion on Wild please visit 
www.wild.com.au/wildsurvey/ and com¬ 
plete the survey; it's your chance to have 
input into the direction and develop¬ 
ment of Australia's wilderness adven¬ 
ture magazine. 

One hundred issues is a mile¬ 
stone to be proud of. It shows 
that all those years ago Chris 


Megan on the Yit-Ma- 
Thangs (Niggerheads), 
Victorian Alps. 

Guy Sawrey-Cookson 


Baxter was right to believe that there was 
room for a publication devoted to adventure 
activities in the Australian wilderness; that 
people respect the quality of the magazine 
and the ethics and integrity behind it; and 
that through showcasing the Australian out¬ 
doors and campaigning to protect it we've 
found a community of inspired, passionate 
people. It also reflects the numerous ad¬ 
vertisers, subscribers, contributors and staff 
we've had over the years, without whom 
Wild would not exist. Thank you all. 

Of course, we're not only celebrating 25 
years of Wild magazine, we're also doing 
what we have aspired to since the first 
issue: celebrating Australia's wild places. We 
hope you'll join us in this, both now and in 
the future. O 
Megan Holbeck 
editorial@wild.com.au 


The Wild readership 


survey 

If you've ever thought about sending 
us praise, critidsm or constructive feed¬ 
back about the magazine, here's your 
chance. The survey is now online so it 
will only take a few minutes to com¬ 
plete, and it can be sent electronically, 
eliminating the need for a stamp. Not 
only will you gain the satisfaction of 
contributing to Wild's ongoing improve¬ 
ments, you'll also be in the running 
for prizes worth hundreds of dollars 
(see ad on page 25). Go to www.wild. 
com.au/wildsurvey/ to have your say. 






oilable from oil leading comping, outdoor and odventu 
Phone 03 9775 1916 for your nearest stockist. 


Wkcdm&i ymt pdam, 
(jCoh to liikmx! 


Simple, easy application. 

Clean & proof your gear in the 
washing machine. 
Non-flammable. Non-aerosol. 

Safe to use, pack & transport. 
Environmentally responsible. 

NIKWAX 

water-based waterproofing 

EASIER SAFER DRIER 

deal for breathable fabrics such os Gore-tex® ond Sympatex® 



Lowe pro 
SlingShot AW 

Comfortable fit and 
unique design that rotates easily 
from back to front for quick access 
to your camera and accessories, 
even while it's still being worn. 
Available in two sizes - 100 AW 
and 200 AW (pictured). 



Lowepro 
CompuRover AW 


This versatile backpack carries your 
photo equipment, a notebook 
computer, digital accessories and 
personal gear. Packed with 
features that every digital 
photographer will appreciate. 




/* 

lowepro 

www.lowepro.com 

Enquiries: Maxwell Optical Industries Pty Ltd. 

1300 366 499 



Founder Chris Baxter OAM 
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Wildfire 


Hip Hip H9<?ray/ 

Happy Birthday to us and yay for praise! 


One hundred issues—what an achievement! 

Congratulations to the Wild team. Having 
been a subscriber since day one, I have all 99 
on the bookshelf next to me as I write this. 

Duncan Brookes 
Essendon, Vic 

My wife and I read with great interest and 
envy Chris Baxter's article on walking in the 
Dolomites in Wild no 94. The photos were 
absolutely amazing and we thought it would 
be great to have a chance to walk in such 
beautiful surroundings. As it happens, this 
year my wife and I are planning on going to 
this area... 

We love your magazine and are looking 
forward to the big 100th edition. 

Marg and Brendan Carroll 
Shepparton, Vic 

.. .We just received the new edition of Wild 
(no 99)...and it looks great. The cover 
photo is one of the best I've seen in quite a 
while, and the portfolio section with the moon¬ 
light macro photography is really incredible- 
well done! 

Ed Giles 
Redfem, NSW 

Thanks for putting that photo in of the 
Friends of the Earth action in the current 
edition (Wild no 99), it's always appreciated. 
And great Editorial on climate change! Good 
on you... 

Cam Walker 
FOE Melbourne 
Fitzroy, Vic 

I know this is very old news (the article I read 
was published in 1997) but I just learned 
that you've decided not to advertise rafting 
trips that use the Mt McCall Track to get 
access to the Franklin River. I found it very 


courageous and just wanted to congratulate 
you for doing what is right and 'walking the 
talk'. Well done! 

Jean Dind 
Geneva, Switzerland 

After some years of subscription, during 
which time I have enjoyed and benefited 
greatly from your postings, I have taken the 
decision to end it not lightly, but due to 
other commitments, interests and causes else¬ 
where, growing children and greater strains 
on the family budget. Some things have had 
to yield and Wild, though not a great cost, 
was one of several. I assure you though that 
your earnest entreaties towards the good 
cause of environmental preservation have 
not gone unnoticed or waned for me, and 
I wish that Wild’s efforts continued, together 
with small voices from individuals like my¬ 
self, might force some real and lasting 
changes...to the spiralling decrepitude of 
the greater natural world. However, I am 
not confident that anything other than gov¬ 
ernment intervention will have the mag¬ 
nitude of effect necessary. 

I have great admiration for the concept 
and the execution of Wild. 1 wish Wild on¬ 
going success, and look toward to a future 
occasional perusal. Thank you, and keep up 
what 1 see has been a tremendous effort. 

David Thompson 
Five Dock, NSW 

The best walk in the world? 

We have tramped the Milford, Routebum 
and Kepler tracks in Fiordland.. .in May, the 
off-season. Routebum and Kepler were done 
in almost perfect weather and Milford in 
the wet. I can assure Tom (Putt, Wild no 99) 
that tramping any Fiordland track in pouring 
rain and howling wind is not pretty; you are 
unable to see the waterfalls in such condi¬ 
tions, let alone photograph them. When 
crossing Mackinnon Pass in high winds one 
needs to get down on all fours; three of the 
four emergency huts have been blown off 
the top of the mountain. Cameras are not 
made to operate in these conditions... 

Everyone who has tramped the two 
tracks...has said that the Routebum is the 
better of the two. To my know- 
- ledge the Routebum Track did 
not exist when a particular 
person proclaimed Milford 
as the best walk in the 
world. That said, my wife 
and 1 love the magazine 
and all the New Zealand 
and Tassie articles. 

Ken McGillick 
Seaford Rise, SA 


Rumours and mud 

I have just recently returned from the Over¬ 
land Track and experienced six warm, rain- 
free days walking.. .The new booking system 
appears to be working extremely well; at 
no stage did the walk feel crowded. My 
only criticism of the management...and... 
fees...is that park rumour has it that there 
has not been any money budgeted for any 
major track maintenance for this financial 
period... 

The main focus by National Parks appears 
to be minimum-impact bushwalking, where 
you are asked to stay on the track (both 
boarded and earthen)...which we all fol¬ 
lowed as best we could. There were several 
parts of the track around Old and New 
Pelion Huts that are causing major safety 
risks. In areas.. .we thought there were boards 
in place able to hold our weight, only to 
find out they had rotted and collapsed... 
risking broken legs. Because of this, walkers 
were skirting the track, causing major dam¬ 
age. . .All preventable.. .by minor track main¬ 
tenance (temporary boards). 

I believe the current system of hut war¬ 
dens does not require them to perform 
emergency repairs as it does in New Zea¬ 
land. . .It is this oversight by the management 
of the Tasmanian National Parks system 
which is delaying the prevention of damage 
to the ecosystems caused by walkers. Come 
on guys: find the money now and recoup it 
from the fees later before we all destroy this 
magic part of our country. 

Mark Tandy 

Bega, NSW 

A tangled Web we weave... 

1 was considering going for an overnight walk 
near Melbourne town and thought that, as 
a subscriber of the fine Wild magazine, I'd 
be able to search the magazines for info. 
This is obviously not the case. Resources 
aplenty, but still tight about the availability 
of information that I thought I might have 
been paying for. Sure, I can get my old ma¬ 
gazines out of boxes and reread, but as for 
access through the Web—not so. 

Yes, I'll continue to subscribe as it's a great 
read, but I think that I can get better service 
regarding walks in areas of interest from 
other Web-based sources than wild.com.au 
Pity, really. 

Andrew Marciniak 
Keilor Downs, Vic 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name 
and address for verification). A selection will be pub¬ 
lished in this column. Letters of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be printed. Write to Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Vic 3181 or email editorial@wild.com.au 
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TLENSER 


www.ledlenser.com.au 


Only the size of a finger, Micro Tactical Plus sets 
new benchmark for LED technology. Packed with 
revolutionary optoelectronics, the new 1.25 watt 
power-chip pumps 40 lumens of pure white, digital 
light in a split second. Micro Tactical Plus creates 
super-bright light for up to 20 hours and operates on 
a simple 1.5 volt AA battery. AMAZING! 



For stockists: 
Australian Distributor 
Zen Imports Pty Ltd 
Tel: 02 9807 9922 
.zenimports.com.au 


The world’s largest manufacturer of LED hand-held lighting devices. 
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SAFELY Oi 


loshas-sarsat satellite-compatible 
personal EPIRB. Simultaneous 121.5/243 
MHz operation, 48-hour minimum 
transmission time. Flasher/beeper alarm 
for both self-test and operate modes. 
Designed and made in Australia. 




CPSmap GOC 


Feature packed, rugged but lightweight 
and waterproof. 256-colour, highly 
reflective display; up to 30-hour battery 
life in typical use. Built in auto route 
basemap, 56 MB of memory for optional 
MapSource City Navigator and Marine 
Charts. Offering full 'turn by turn' route 
calculation and 'breadcrumb trail'. 


www. gme. net. au 
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Why choose a Spray Sunscreen? 

Spray sunscreen is a relatively new concept for many users. Loyal users comment that they are easy to use. convenient and highly effective. 

For best results, we recommend following the four simple steps of Learn Not to Burn in the chart above. KINeSYS spray products are so easy 
to use, that it is almost impossible to go wrong! 

The Sports Matrix below provides some interesting information about KINeSYS Spray sunscreens and helpful hints on how to achieve maximum 
protection when using them. KINeSYS Spray Sunscreens are the right choice for any sport, any skin type, any age athlete and anytime. 

No matter what your sport is, KINeSYS has got you covered. 


APPLY 30 MINUTES PRIOR TO SUN EXPOSURE 

Sunscreen needs time to bond to the skin. 


HANDS-FREE, NO MESS SPRAY 

! Does not require rubbing. 

Dries quickly without a gr 

shield to protect against the 


SPRAY INDOORS 


The SPF 30 Spray provides high 
sunburn protection from UVB rays. 

All sprays contain Parsol® 1789, 
a patented dermatologist-recommended 
UVA inhibitor for broad-spectrum protection. 



REAPPLY OFTEN 


Vigorous activity, swimming, 
perspiration or excessive wiping 
may remove sunscreen. Reapply at 
least every 2 hours. Typical bottle 
provides over 750 sprays per bottle. 

WATER & SWEAT RESISTANT 

Advanced hydrophobic formula 

Copolymer resists water and 
sweat. Allows skin to breathe 
normally during aerobic activity. > 


ALCOHOL-FREE FORMULA 
SMELLS GREAT & DRIES QUICKLY 

This product does not contain alcohol to dry 
the skin and is gentle enough for children. 
The spray has a pleasant mango scent and 
dries to a silky finish in two minutes. It also coats 
perspiration salts to protect the eyes from stinging. 



Call Sea To Summit for your nearest retailer - 08 9221 6617 


























The owl’s eye adapts instantly 
to changing light conditions. 

With the TIKKA XP, you can too. 
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TII/i/a YD Wide-angle lens: focused or wide beam. 

1 1IV fV/i #v i Shines u p to 50 m in B °° st mot)e - 

Three lighting levels. 

The compact, powerful and Light duration of 120 hours, maximum, 
adaptable headlamp. www.petzl.com 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest stockist. 
www.spelean.com.au email: tikkaxp@spelean.com.au 
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The Hawkesbury Canoe Classic is a 
111 kilometre overnight, non-stop, 
paddle on the Hawkesbury River from 
Windsor in Sydney's west to Brooklyn 
on the city's northern boundary. About 
600 paddlers participate in the race 
each year. In 2005 the K4 crew of 
Brett Greenwood, Robert Chant, Peter 
Tedesco and Lawrence Kenyon crossed 
the line first in seven hours and 57 
minutes. However, many people enter 
with their only goal to finish: in 2005 
the last boat crossed the line after 19- 
and-a-half hours. Carolyn Atkinson 
completed the event in 2005 and 
provides this insider's view. 

The race is like childbirth-your brain 
conveniently forgets the lengthy pain 
otherwise you'd never do it again. 
But it was a great feeling to take off 
from the starting line with everyone 
cheering. However, the river seemed 
much wider, wetter, bigger, and longer 
than I thought.. .The first checkpoint 
was the last time I had the energy to 
appreciate the beauty of the river. 
TTie sun set behind me; everything 
slowly turned violet. 

At the 65 kilometre checkpoint at 
Wisemans Ferry the race got tough. It 
was cold and dark: many paddlers 
pulled out, some with hypothermia. 
It was over halfway and the end 


seemed near but it wasn't: there were 
still 56 kilometres to go. After almost 
100 kilometres, at a choppy channel 
crossing near Spencer, a massive boat 
roared towards us. I didn't care if I 
died-I just wanted it to end! At 
around this time my paddling partner 
Zeus began to give me paddling 
technique tips—he must have been 
suicidal to do that after 16 hours of 
paddling! 

Zeus and 1 'sprinted' in to the finish 
line together, completing the race in 
just over 16-and-a-half hours. I felt fan¬ 
tastic... sort of! 

In late December more than 700 
paddlers lined up to take part in the 
Murray Marathon, a 404 kilometre, 
five-day event following the river from 
Yarrawonga to Swan Hill in Victoria. 
Competitors faced extreme heat, 
with temperatures exceeding 40°C. 
The men's handicap winner was 57- 
year-old Tom Simmat from Sydney 
who stopped the clock at 24 hours 
and 44 minutes, seven minutes ahead 
of Melbourne's Willy Morris. In a 
neck-to-neck finish the final-day line 
honours fell to Morris, who beat Urs 
Mader by a whopping one second. 
Judy Clark from Echuca was the 
fastest woman, finishing in just under 
26 hours. 


Paddling races 
in two places 

Results from last year's Hawkesbury Canoe Classic 
and Murray Marathon 


The start of the Hawkesbury Canoe Classic only 111 kilometres to go! 
Jens Lubrich 


All that Is 
feathers Is 
not down... 

Glen Turvey reports on changes 
to the way down products are 
labelled in Australia 

In the sleeping-bag survey in Wild no 99, 
Jim Graham noted that The Australian Com¬ 
petition and Consumer Commission (ACCO 
plan to soon introduce guidelines that change 
the way that local manufacturers can ex¬ 
press the quality of the down in their pro¬ 
ducts. This will...prevent any item from 
being labelled as 100 per cent down'. Be¬ 
hind this statement lies a story that began a 
couple of years ago when two Australians 
took their sleeping-bags to a cold place... 

Biwying at 3000 metres in New Zealand's 
Southern Alps, conversation turned to the 
flat, clumpy down in one sleeping-bag. It 
wasn't the most high-tech bag on the market, 
but with 850 grams of 100 per cent goose 
down, something a little better was expected. 

Back in Australia, it was taken to a com¬ 
pany that services bags for the Australian 
Antarctic Division. The company's owner 
noted that, although it was hard to deter¬ 
mine without testing, the contents of the 
sleeping-bag didn't look like goose down. 
'You can't get 100 per cent down', he said. 
'The process always leaves some feathers 
mixed in.' 

The Australian Competition and Consumer 
Commission (ACCO Web site states: "Where 
a business makes a representation in its ad¬ 
vertising or labelling that a product contains 
a particular percentage of some thing, then 
that percentage must in all cases be met, or 
exceeded. Consumers are entitled to make 
informed decisions based on factual in¬ 
formation.' 

Testing of the original bag determined that 
the bag contained less than 74 per cent 
goose down and had a loft rating well be¬ 
low that claimed. Through the ACCC, the 
matter went national and the ACCC tested 
seven manufacturers' products: Adventure 
One Pty Ltd, Arthur Ellis Limited, Kath¬ 
mandu Pty Ltd, Macpac Wilderness Equip¬ 
ment Limited, Mont Adventure Equipment 
Pty Ltd, Mountain Designs Pty Ltd and 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd. 

Over the next 12 months the ACCC 
negotiated with these manufacturers and 
agreed to (amongst other things), 'not pro¬ 
mote that any down sleeping-bags or down 
clothing items contain 100 per cent down, 
given that normal commercial manufacturing 
processes are very unlikely to achieve 100 per 
cent down content'. Full details of the mat¬ 
ter are available at http://www.accc.gov.au/ 
content/index. phtml/itemId/711720/ 
fromItemId/2332 
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ADVENTURE W 

(CONSULTANTS/ po Box 97 , Wanaka , NewZealand 

^- Tel 64 3 443 8711, info@adventure.co.nz 

www.adventureconsultants.co.nz 


CORRECTIONS AND AMPLIFICATIONS 

Edwards Bus Lines has been taken over by Deans Bus Lines (Pambula), which does not run 
buses to Ben Boyd National Park (see Wild no 99, page 54). John Hughes is pictured in the 
photo on page 57 of Wild no 99. Eighty walkers are allowed to start the Milford Track each 
day, not 40 as claimed on page 40 of the same magazine. 


Mick Cafe tackles the Sam's Slam rapid on the Todd River, paddling his 
polo boat through water that looks like chocolate milk. Miles Holmes 


Southern Alps, New Zealand 

• 12 day Alpine Expedition Course 

• 10 day Alpine Climbing Course 

• 7 day Intro Courses • Private Courses 

• Climb Aoraki/Cook, Tasman, Aspiring, Tutoko 


The World 

• Ama Dablam • Broad Peak • Mera Peak 

• Seven Summits • Cho Oyu • Peak Lenin 

• Aconcagua • Kilimanjaro • Carstensz 

• Polar Journeys • Three Peaks Nepal 


A -faum' like Alice 

Miles Holmes reflects on brown-water mayhem 
in the Red Centre 


For most of the time the Todd River is 
really the Todd Riverbed, a line of white 
sand curving through town and playing 
host to squatters, tourists and the odd 
festival. Enough rain in the right spot will 
turn desert bushwalks into grade-3 
rapids; I had been waiting for three-and- 
a-half years for this to occur. 

On 18 October the river flooded and 
Todd River initiates Simon Reu and my¬ 
self, Sam Latz, Ben Hodgson, Mick Cafe 
and Mark Harris prepared for a rare 
adventure. A couple of people dusted off 
'real' boats but most grabbed polo boats, 
complete with rubber bumpers and full- 
faced, canoe-polo helmets. 

We put in at the Junction at a healthy 
level of 1.45 metres, the river looking like 


a flood of chocolate milk. Like in all 
flooded rivers, strainers, dead cows and 
fences were a risk, but there were also 
plenty of open rapids and waves to play 
on. The Alice paddlers really are a gutsy 
mob! 

The Todd was a fantastic trip with 
quality rapids, flood stage dynamics and 
the amazing feeling of actually paddling 
in the middle of Australia. The run took 
us three hours from the Junction to the 
take-out at the Telegraph Station just 
north of town. It was carnage: one dis¬ 
located (and relocated) shoulder, one swim 
and several hand-rolls. By the following 
morning the river had vanished, the 
water had soaked into the sand, and we 
had all started the long wait again. 


mountains of adventure 

join us this summer... 
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KITCHEN IS 


Just because you’re a couple of hundred kilometres from 
the nearest store doesn’t mean you can’t get a good feed. 

Back Country Cuisine makes tasty, nutritious and easy 
to prepare meals in light-weight packets. Just follow the 
instructions on the back (add boiling water and wait for 
ten minutes) and your meal is ready. With real chunks of 
meat and tasty vegetables, all the flavour of a home-cooked 
meal is released from the specially freeze-dried ingredients. 



BACK COUNTRY 
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FAST NOURISHING FOOD FOR ADVENTURERS 

Call (02) 9438 2266 for your nearest stockist 
sales@outdooragencies.com.au 
Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd 
Dealer Enquiries welcome - feedme@outdooragencies.com.au 



The original 
Swiss bottle 




SWITZERLAND 


Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd 
Call (02) 9438 2266 for your nearest stockist 
sales@outdooragencies.com.au 











Adventure Activity 
Standards 

Rod Costigan keeps us in the loop 

Despite consternation from several amateur recreation groups, pro¬ 
ponents of the Adventure Activity Standards (AAS) project are pushing 
on in several States including South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania. Some bushwalking groups have been willing to oppose the 
AAS but their ability to withstand pressure from the outdoors industry 
has been limited. 

The project managers in Victoria have renewed their attempts to 
develop ski-touring and back-country snowboarding AAS. Resort skiing 
will now be exempt due to pressure from the ski industry, a degree of 
influence that recreational groups haven't been able to achieve. 

Adventure Victoria's (AV) research into the origins and purposes of 
the AAS has been productive (see www.adventurevictoria.org). However, 
as Freedom of Information is the only source of verifiable information, 
AV has been frustrated by unaccountable delays and omissions in gov¬ 
ernment responses. As we went to print AV was taking Sport & 
Recreation Victoria to the Civil and Administrative Qaims Tribunal over 
its refusal to supply AV with certain papers relating to project aims. 


Another fiery roiwitoer 

Fires in Tasmania and Victoria 
threaten favourite walking areas 

Grant Dixon reports that for the second time in as many 
summers walking tracks in Tasmania's south-west were 
closed due to fears of bushfire. The National Parks & 
Wildlife Service (NPWS) closed tracks in the Federation 
Peak and Eastern Arthur Range on 24 January and 
used a helicopter to search for walkers in the area and 
alert them to the danger. The previous week a major 
electrical storm had ignited scrub on Mt Castor, south¬ 
west of Federation Peak, lightning also starting another 
20 fires across the State. Within a week the fire had 
burnt almost 4000 hectares and reached the western 
foothills of the Eastern Arthur Range. 

At the time of writing bushfires also raged in Victoria, 
leading to the closure of the following National Parks: 
Baw Baw, Brisbane Ranges, the Grampians, Kinglake, 
and Mt Eccles, as well as Moondarra State Park 
in Gippsland. The fire in the Grampians covered 
more than 122 000 hectares, doing significant damage, 
although the extent of this was unknown. 


S C R O G G I N 


Grampians registration 
requirements 

A registration system has been introduced 
for camping in the popular areas of Mt 
Difficult and the Fortress in the Grampians 
National Park, with group sizes limited to 
a maximum of twelve. The areas are said 
to be of 'conservation significance', with 
increased visitation having a detrimental 
effect on the vegetation surrounding camp¬ 
sites. VicWalk News reports that people 
wishing to camp in these areas must re¬ 
gister at the Brambuk National Park and 
Cultural Centre in Halls Gap—remember 
to check out, too. 

A successful registration system is al¬ 
ready in place for the Major Mitchell 
Plateau. A fuel-stove-only policy applies 
to all designated conservation zones, in¬ 
cluding those mentioned above. For more 
information, phone Parks Victoria on 
131 963. 

Tasmanian cave closure 

Stephen Bunton reports that the NPWS 
has responded to concerns about the 
safety of Mystery Creek Cave, in the 
Lune River area, by closing the cave until 
further notice. As a result of a massive 
flood in January 2004 and the effects of 
spring rains the walls have been severely 
undercut, resulting in one part of the cave 
threatening to collapse. Boulders in Ceph- 
alopod Stream have also been destabilised. 
NPWS has stated that experts will assess 
the cave but it is believed unlikely ever to 
be pronounced safe again. It is even less 
likely given that three people died in the 
cave in 1990. The precedent for this type 
of action has been established at Spring 


Creek Canyon at Bungonia Caves in New 
South Wales. 

Cross-country athletes 
qualify for Winter 
Olympics 

It was a good start to the Northern 
Hemisphere season for the Australian cross¬ 
country ski team. For the first time ever 
Australia was due to send three cross¬ 
country skiers to the Winter Olympics, 
with female athletes represented for only 



Esther Bottomley on her way to 
a podium finish in Canada in 
November 2005. Morten Byskov 


the second time. In January Paul Murray 
and Esther Bottomley qualified for sprint 
events at the 2006 Torino Games, with 
Clare-Louise Brumley qualifying in the 15 
kilometre pursuit and the 30 kilometre 
freestyle mass-start event. 


Orientate to celebrate 

National Orienteering Day is on 7 May 
this year, giving people the opportunity 
to try the sport. While 'bush' orienteering 
is still popular, the advent of park and 
street orienteering has led to a boom in 
these forms of the sport as venues are 
accessible and courses short. Plenty of 
follow-up events are planned for May, 
June and July. More details on the event 
and the sport of orienteering are available 
from the Web site at http://orienteering. 
asn.au 

Got the whole State 
covered 

Covering the whole State of Victoria, the 
Vicmap Topographic 1:30 000 Series is 
now available online as A4 PDF maps. 
These are generated by the most current 
Vicmap data available; downloads require 
Adobe Acrobat Reader 5 (or more re¬ 
cent). The maps are $1.50 each with a 
$1.10 service fee. For details, see www. 
land.vic.gov.au 

Great Otway National 
Park open for business 

The new-look Great Otway National Park 
was officially opened on 11 December by 
Victorian Premier Steve Bracks and Fed¬ 
eral Environment Minister John Thwaites. 
The new park stretches from Anglesea to 
Cape Otway and is Victoria's largest coastal 
park. O 

Readers' contributions to this department, including 
high-resolution digital photos or colour slides, are wel¬ 
come. Items of less than 200 words are more likely to 
be published. Send them to Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Vic 3181 or email editorial@wild.com.au 
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Trekking in the Himalaya, 
helping en4sngere4 


ASCEND TO NEW HEIGHTS WITH 


ROCK 

Australia’s climbing magazine 


Now in its 28th year of publication, Rock continues to deliver the most incisive 
and informative writing and photography about Australian climbing. 



Why not join us? Subscribe now, save money 
and choose up to three free items! 


Here’s the deal: 

1 year (4 issues) $35.95 ($49.95 overseas—airmail) 

2 years (8 issues) $66.00 ($95.00 overseas—airmail) 

3 years (12 issues) $96.80 ($139.00 overseas—airmail) 
and choose a free flocAGUIDE valued at $8.90 with 
all subscriptions, plus two back issues if you 
subscribe for three years. 


You may also want to look at the special deals on 
our extensive range of back issues, ftocAGUIDES 
and posters at www.rock.com.au 


Also, have your say in our Rock readership survey and be eligible for 
great prizes. See the Readership Survey at www.rock.com.au/rocksurvey/ 

To subscribe or to order Rock items: 

Phone: (03) 9826 8483 Fax: (03) 9826 3787 
Web: www.rock.com.au Email: mailorder@wild.com.au 
Mail: Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran Vic 3181 



Take a closer look: 

www.ampro.com.au 


Holey Soles: The best, most 
comfortable, lightweight and 
downright funky kayak, 
beach, tramping, hangin’-out 
shoes you’ll find! 
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DiscoverAus Streets & Tracks Topo has detailed maps of suburban 
and country streets, unsealed roads, 4WD tracks, trails, rivers and 
streams as well as over 30+ categories of Points of Interest throughout 
Australia. Elevation contours can be displayed at varying intervals 
(down to 5 m) depending on map zoom level (from 1:3000 to 1:200 000) 


ir stockists contact: 


-Next 


1 estination , 


Ph i 800 644 033 

www.nextdestination.com.au 



Aerodynamic 
smaller WristWare, 
this altimeter also 
features weather 
report with 
barometric pressure, 
digital compass and 
chronograph. 


anywhere. 


Stainless steel 
navigation bezel 
provides tough 
protection. 
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AltiWARE 

Tools For Adventure 


AltiTEch 


summiT 


This multipurpose Wk, 
hand-held watch and ^ 
navigation tool has 
an altimeter and is a 
perfect weather station, 
as well as a compass. 


w The oversized 
display makes 
this altimeter 
i*' WristWare 
great for any 
outdoor 

y adventure. 













Men’s & Women’s Merino Wool Base Layers 

The ultrafine fibres of Merino Wool provide an “against-the-skin” 
softness that is making it the fibre of choice for a new generation of 
adventurers. Merino Wool is annually renewable, moves perspiration 
away from the skin and is naturally odour-resistant. 


Mountain 








The Wild Life 


Mum 


Quentin Chester reflects on 25 years of bushwalking development 


AH 1981, I REMEMBER IT WELL. My FEET 

covered in blisters, the itchy wool shirt and 
that ripe smell of a hand-me-down oiled 
japara. Those were the days: Malcolm Fraser 
in the Lodge, Chariots of Fire at the flicks, 
and IBM releasing something called a 
Personal Computer. They'll never catch on, 
I said. A flash in the pan, just like that new 
magazine. Wild. 

Among my peer group an idle sneer was 
our response to pretty much everything— 
we were young enough to know it all. 
However, wily Chris Baxter knew what we 
didn't—that we didn't know all of it—and 
proceeded to show us what we'd missed. 
He outflanked us by making Wild the nat¬ 
ural home for fresh-air addicts, the magazine 
emerging from deep within a scrub-mad 
community of rucksack carriers. It soon 
grew full of the people, places and gear to 
which most of us aspired. My friends and I 
were outfoxed once again. 

It’s gear, Jim, but not 
as we know it 


By 1981 a new wave of outdoors gear had 
broken across the Great South Land. For 
aeons equipment had been cobbled to¬ 
gether out of canvas, leather and wool. Things 
came in any colour, as long as it was green. 


The smell was musty and oily, the look 
monastic, the feel like two-day-old stubble. 
Even before leaving home you knew you 
were roughing it. 

Then along came Ripstop nylon, Cordura, 
polypropylene, Hollofil, fibrepile and Gore- 
Tex, to name just a few. Suddenly outdoors 
gear was shiny, slick and as colourful as the 
rainbow stickers on a Kombi van. Jackets 
became light and sensuous. Padded hip- 
belts appeared on rucksacks. Tents had more 
curves than a swimsuit calendar. It was all 
so alluring—and expensive. 

In less than ten years the gear scene was 
turned upside down. Overseas brands like 
Berghaus, The North Face, Karrimor and 
Lowe surged in. Local gear artisans like J&H, 
Mont, Outgear and Wilderness Equipment 
bubbled to the surface. Paddy Pallin and 
Mountain Designs shops opened around the 
nation while those canny Kiwis at Macpac 
and Alp Sports were busily 'improving' over¬ 
seas designs. 

After years of moaning about the lack of 
decent equipment we could now complain 
that there was too much. In huts and camp¬ 
sites gear debates raged as everyone tee¬ 
tered on the cutting edge. By some miracle 
a few eager types found time actually to do 
a bit of walking and what we used to call 
ski-touring. 



On the face of it, outdoors paraphernalia 
should be part of a simple process: you get 
the gear; you strut your stuff. The trouble is, 
we confuse means and ends. Our need for 
gear gets tangled with dreams of doing and 
daring. If only I had that bright new ruck¬ 
sack with all the pockets I could walk fur¬ 
ther, climb higher, find true love and live 
happily ever after. 

Along the way we become hostages to 
hype and the boundaries blur. Before you 
know it you've crossed a line into a make- 
believe land where to have is to be and to 
own is to do. 

In cupboards all over the country there 
are boots with barely a scuff and high- 
altitude tents that have never been above a 
beach camping ground. But then, at some 
point most of us have fallen prey to a 
promise never made good, a dream that got 


Okay, so it was more than 25 years 
ago, but allow us some poetic licence! 
A camp-site at the Shoalhaven River, 
New South Wales, as it was in 1964. 
Marc Ainsworth 











The good, the bad and the downright ugly 

Outdoors types give us their views on gear development over the last 25 years 


Bear, glorious gear The lightweight rewolution My favourite gear development is the plastic 

Telemark ski boot My tootsies endured my 
first Jagungal-Kosciuszko ski tour in a pair of 
leather classics that endured an endless 
freeze/thaw cycle for a week. My feet are 
now even more appreciative, warm and 
bone-dry in a pair of plastic fantastics. 
Stephen Curtain 

One of my least-favourite developments (suit¬ 
ably short-lived) were plastic walking boots, 
which followed from the now well-established 
use of plastic for mountaineering boots dur¬ 
ing the 1980s. But the flexibility required for 
walking tended to tax the plastics, resulting 
in splitting, and the odour of sweaty feet en¬ 
cased in plastic may well have encouraged 
the use of one-person tents. 

GD 


The technology dilemma 

The expanding mobile-phone network is 
great in principle (and might even save my 
life one day) but the experience of reaching 
summits just to hear somebody shouting 
wish-you-were-here platitudes down a phone 
to their mates has somehow lost its shine. 
Andrew Bain 

Given that my wife programmes the tele¬ 
vision and video, it's probably no surprise that 
I have yet to master GPS technology. I know 
that they have their benefits but the fact that 
many people now rely on these units at the 
expense of good navigation and map-reading 
skills makes me uncomfortable. 

Simon Langford 

How good are GPS units—surely the best 
thing since liquid-fuel stoves were made to 
simmer. 

GT 


additions to my gear collection include a LED 
headtorch, hydration pack, water purifier and 
sports sandals. 

Glenn Tempest 

The shops are full of useless gimmicks for us 
to buy and then carry. Previous generations 
of walkers managed very well without these 
things; you can too, and your pack will be 
lighter for it. Trekking poles cost a fortune and 
are totally useless in our bush. Hydration sys¬ 
tems are the same: you just don't need to be 
permanently attached to a teat while walking. 

Roger Caffin 

My early forays into the bush for walks of ten 
or more days required me to carry a pack 
weighing no more than 15 kilograms. This 
wasn't due to the quality of the gear and 
food but to the serious lack of suitable light¬ 
weight equipment Unfortunately, as lightweight 
gear has become available, we have eagerly 
laden ourselves with more and more of it- 
sleeping-mats, stoves, water filters, GPS—to 
the point where a pack for a similar walk has 
grown to around 20-25 kilograms. Not good, 
especially as one is not getting any younger. 

John Siseman 


Perhaps it reflects the increasing softness of 
age, but one of my favourite gear develop¬ 
ments has been the self-inflating mattress. 
Initially greeted with derision by many of my 
'hard' mates, their softness certainly improves 
a night's sleep. 

Grant Dixon 

Material world 

It took a protracted soaking in freezing condi¬ 
tions over several days on an extended walk 
in New Zealand's Nelson Lakes region to 
convince me that a cotton T-shirt and shorts 
no longer cut it on the comfort or safety 
fronts. On my return home I immediately re¬ 
placed my non-shell layers of walking cloth¬ 
ing with the latest, purpose-made synthetic 
offerings. Whilst developments in this field 
have been evolutionary rather than revolu¬ 
tionary, I continue to appreciate the lighter 
weight, superior insulation and faster drying 
of such fabrics and, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of the Global Positioning System, con¬ 
sider them to be perhaps the only significant 
advance in outdoors equipment over the last 
25 years. 

Chris Baxter 


Bits and bobs 

Twenty-five years ago a headtorch would 
probably have meant strapping a Dolphin 
torch to your head. Even my first headtorch 
of a decade ago—a headband with a loop to 
hold a Maglite torch—now looks about as 
modern as a cardigan. As a person who 
packs a book ahead of a sleeping-bag, LED 
headtorches have been a reading revolution- 
bright light without the need to change 
batteries every chapter. 

AB 

Dodgy water-supplies have always been a 
problem and treating water by boiling or 
tablets had time and taste repercussions. The 
innovation of small, efficient water filters has 
made it easier to treat water for immediate 
drinking, allowing us to treat more water and 
thereby reducing the chances of picking up 
bugs. 

John Chapman 

My vote for the biggest dud of the past goes 
to a rucksack which had an external, tubular 
frame that folded out to become a camp- 
bed. The mind boggles. 

GT 



Why carry a heavy article when 
a light one will do? I much 
prefer my fly (500 grams) to a 
tent (minimum 1.4 kilograms). 
It has kept out heavy rain and 
allows me to cook underneath 
it in wet weather. I've lain in 
bed watching sunrises and 
lyre-birds. I only carry a tent if 
there is danger of snow or of 
being eaten alive by insects. 

Meg McKone 


Self-inflating mats 


Twenty-five years ago the most important 
'modern' gear had already been bom; Gore- 
Tex to keep you dry, self-inflating sleeping- 
mats to keep you comfortable and synthetic 
fleece to keep you warm. The real bonus 
today is that we are spoilt for choice. Recent 


Without any doubt, the move away from tra¬ 
ditional heavy gear to lightweight and even 
ultra-lightweight has got to be my favourite 
development. Forget leather boots; huge, in¬ 
ternal-frame canvas packs; three-layer parkas 
and heavy tents and petrol stoves. Back- 
breakers! Walking lightly and 
upright, life is so much bet¬ 
ter. 

RC 


Meg McKone demonstrating why she's just 
fine with her fly, the Genoa River, Victoria. 
Lorraine Tomlins 


In days gone by when bracken 
beds or newspaper mattresses 
tried in vain to provide insu¬ 
lation and comfort, you could 
be certain of catching the first 
rays of the sun as they crested 
the horizon. Today, with self- 
inflating mats, it's more a case 
of needing to set the alarm! 
No more tossing and turning 
during the night to relieve 
pressure points or having to 
find just the right hip-hole. 
I'm certainly a much happier 
little camper. 

Monica Chapman 
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Conan the contrarian 


For every gear freak and tech- 
head there is a scraggy cynic 
skulking in the comer. To them, 
any gear made after 1967 is an¬ 
other part of THE CONSPIRACY. 

The pesky multinationals, the grasp¬ 
ing retailers and grubby media 
types—they're all in on the act. 

For the wild child of the 1960s 
going bush was yet another 
protest against conven¬ 
tion. The outdoors was al¬ 
ternative. You got to wear 
scungy clothes, grow a beard, 
visit obscure places and do cos¬ 
mic things. 

Then, out of the blue, adventure 
was mainstream. The gear turned glamorous. 
Smart-looking types were wearing rucksacks: 
'I'm just back from a trek to Dhaulagiri, 
daarling.' And, shock horror, you could 
select from an array of outdoors fashions in 
new season's colours. Those naughty evils 
of consumerism had crashed the party. 

But the bush has its own way of punishing 
gear fads and pretend people; a lot of both 
have dropped off the pace. But the old 
contrarians keep looking for the road least 
travelled. 


Matthew Baird shows off his 'plastic 
fantastics' and best 1980s fashion on the way up 
Mt Stirling, the Victorian Alps. Stephen Hamilton 


probably the biggest breakthrough 
in outdoors snoozing. In fact, at 
last count we have five of these 
things. Yes, they're rather comfy 
and great in the snow but each of 
ours has at least one puncture. 
The closed-cell mat lives on as 
the bed of choice for those who 
travel hard and sleep rough. 


so you will never understand what the hell 
it does or why it costs so much. 

It's true; I'm not a big fan of some fabrics. 
I know they have made a lot of campers 
happy and they work wonderfully well— 
every third Wednesday in September. Yet for 
me it still seems like a case of the emperor's 
new clothes. And living in Australia's driest 
State, it has never made sense to remortgage 
the house for a raincoat. 

Indeed, after a while you wonder about 
the relevance of a lot of exotic outdoors 


Bendy alloy poles and wispy ny¬ 
lon fabrics changed the look of 
camp-sites for ever. Thanks to 
lots of mesh ventilation and vestibules for 
stashing week-old socks, tent life is now 
more harmonious than odorous. 

The North Face VE 24 Dome—son of 
their Oval Intention—is often cited as the 
pioneer of this great revolution. Although it 
was spacious, it was a hefty brute to carry. 
Like many of its ilk it was designed as a 
serious mountain tent. After a decade or so 
we twigged that our last serious mountain 
wore down to a stump a few million years 
ago and that we could be perfectly jolly in 


Material whirl 

'Miracle-fabric' has to be the most abused 
conjunction in the language. Every week a 
new cloth is released, guaranteed to make 
us warmer, drier, cooler and safer. In its spare 
time it removes unwanted nasal hair and 
halts global warming. And, you've guessed 
it, this fabric is called tech something-or- 
other. It's composed of billions of micro¬ 
filaments wrapped in invisible space-age gos¬ 
samer membranes that are specially coated 


clobber, especially as the perfect expedition 
outfit to explore 95 per cent of our land 
mass is a T-shirt and Stubbies. 1 guess some 
thermals are okay for a bit of winter warmth, 
but the rest of the time an old cotton shirt 
seems to do the trick. 

It also needs to be said that a lot of tech¬ 
nical garments don't look too flash when 
your figure has achieved a more relaxed 
state. For instance, there's no way I'm hop¬ 
ping into a Lycra suit unless I decide to rent 
myself out as a bouncy castle. 

That said, there have been 
some real advances. Thanks to 
fancy thermal fabrics, a lot of 
Himalayan expeditions can now 
hold bigger reunions. For us mere 
mortals I reckon the pick of the 
bunch is your common fleece 
jacket. Familiarity may have bred 
contempt but they're light, warm, 
make comfortable pillows and last 
for yonks. What more could you 
ask for? 


In the bag 


Not much change here except 
some fiddling with tapered shapes 
and ritzy fabrics to go on the 
outside. Down may still be king, 
but I've always been an advocate 
of synthetics. They are a bit bulk¬ 
ier and heavier, but look who's 
talking! On the positive side they 
somehow manage to survive my 
strict regime of abuse and neglect 
Speaking of which, I'm in two 
minds about self-inflating mats— 


ahead of us, and stayed there. No harm 
done, I guess. Speaking personally, I've found 
my ice-axe is a great weeding tool and cram¬ 
pons are excellent for aerating the lawn. 


Technorats 


You might think the bush should release us 
from our digital world but for some the 
need for technology is boundless. It was 
bad enough to trip over people fussing with 
cameras and a Walkman; now we share the 
track with the altimeter, pedometer, 

GPS and mobile phone. Why is it 
that some people can only ap¬ 
preciate the world if it's aug¬ 
mented by circuitry other than 
that behind their eyes? What's 
wrong with a map and compass— 
remember them? 

I guess it's only a matter of 
time before tents provide Internet 
access and our packs come with 
inbuilt DVD players so that those 
walking behind can watch a 
documentary about where they 
are—similar to Leunig's cartoon 
of a father and son staring at a 
sunset on television while the 
real thing is beaming outside the 
window. 

Fortunately, the damp, dusty 
wilds play havoc with keypads 
and many devices don't appreci¬ 
ate a swim at the bottom of a 
canyon. But we do. Which is why 
a lot of pilgrims believe that the 
bush should be a kingdom purged 
of scroll-down menus, a place 
where downloading means dump¬ 
ing your pack. 
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Phone 08 8985 2134 
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Your trip of a lifetime is our labour of love. 

25 years ago, Chris Baxter had a dream and Wild was born. 
20 years ago, Russell Willis had a dream and Willis's 
Walkabouts was born. Both are still going strong, true to 
the ideals from which they were created - the enjoyment 
and preservation of the Australian bush. 


Your Feet are ugly enough. 

Don’t subject them to poorly Fitted boots. 


Boot fitting is an art. The human Foot varies in sizi 
and shape so much, choosing boots is best left in 
the hands of experts. At Ajays in Heathmont and 
Eastern Mountain Centre in Deepdene, your 
feet are measured and visually assessed. 

Then our experienced staff recommend 


AJAYS 


AJAYS Snow Country Sports 

115 Canterbury Road, Heathmont, Vic 3135. 
Phone (03) 9720 4647. Fax (03) 9720 2538. 


the most suitable brands and styles for 
your needs. With our independent 
advice and an extensive selection 
oF walking boots From around the 
world, you can't put a foot wrong. 
We guarantee it! 


EMC 


EMC at the Snowski Centre 

68 Whitehorse Road, Deepdene, Vic 3103. 
Phone (03) 9817 1477. Fax (03) 9817 7693. 


share the land we love ] 


We were walking in Kakadu before it was a park. We were 
walking in the Macdonnells, in Gregory, in the Bungles and 
the Mitchell Plateau before they became parks. We know 
the best of the back country, far from where any vehicle 
will ever go - the loveliest pools, the most 
spectacular waterfalls, the best Aboriginal art 
sites, the most scenic gorges and more, 
much more. 


Russell and the rest of the 

Walkabouts guides lead these ,x>T. „ 

trips because we love the ^ J 

country and want to share it „ 
with others. 

^!>CE 

12 Carrington St Millner NT 0810 
Email walkabout@ais.net.au 
Fax 08 8985 2355 






















Ezidri Vacuum Packaging System from 
Hillmark-vacuum seal to increase the life of 
food by up to five times! RRP $349 


Ezidri Snackmaker from Hillmark-delicious 
dehydrated food will save you money, 
time and space! RRP $199 

We want your ideas on how we 
can make Wild even better! 

Go online and complete the 
Wild readership survey at 
www.wild.com.au/wildsurvey/ 
to have your chance to win. 
Hurry, completed surveys must reach 
us by 30 April 2006 to be eligible. 


| Have 
your say 
I about I 


...and be eligible to 
win one of these 
great prizes! 


Nite watch from Macson 
Trading: 100 times 
brighter than a normal 
watch; can be read in 
total darkness. No 
buttons to press; no 
batteries to drain; 
water resistant to 
200 metres. RRP $668 


shelters using only a couple of poles—or even 
one. 

Still more telling is the trend back to 
simple fly-sheets and single-skin tents—every¬ 
thing old is new again. When it comes to 
tents, this is one continent where it's poss¬ 
ible to make do with a lot less. 

Boot fool 


billy gripper, quick-release buckle, and the 
nifty headtorch. But there are also countless 
gimmicks. Is the world a better place be¬ 
cause of espresso makers, electric socks and 
any pocket knife with a magnifying glass, 
mini bush-saw and wind chimes? Do we 
really need $200 sandals? 

And if you have to use one of those 
fancy hydration pack thingumajigs, you are 
travelling much too fast. Take it easy, carry 


The great sand-shoe versus boot de¬ 
bate rages on. I like to have a foot in 
each camp—although I've never bought 
a pair of proper walking boots, it's 
easy to see why a lot of people do. 
The combination of heavy loads, dodgy 
ankles and boggy ground means that 
footwear is one of those areas where 
people have to be their own trial- 
and-error experts. 

Once the manufacturers had mas¬ 
tered the art of keeping a boot's body 
and sole together the rest was aca¬ 
demic. If you want a well-lasted boot 
with a single-piece leather upper, grippy 
sole and quality internals, you get what 
you pay for. In my case, that means 
not much. I have friends who have 
had deeper, longer-lasting relationships 
with their Scarpas than with their 
spouses. But I've tarted around with 
all sorts, from old runners and work 
boots to assorted 'approach shoes'. 

My philosophy for footwear (and 
life in general) is to go as light and 
cheap as possible. At present I'm 
having a fling with a pair of beefed- 
up Nike mnners, a $4 op-shop find. 
In one fell swoosh these meet the 
need to fight my inner demons of 
correctness and respectability. As they 
say, one man's tinea is another man's 
bargain. 




Our hero stews over the rewards of 20 
years of gear freakery. Dale Amott 


Some wicked crimes against com¬ 
mon sense have been committed in 
the name of mcksack design. For a 
while everything was going swim¬ 
mingly. The internal-frame pack ar¬ 
rived to spread the load. Berghaus gave us 
the Cyclops; Macpac adopted the design, 
wrapped it in tough canvas and everyone 
was happy. 

But then the boffins were let loose. Soon 
we were bombarded with multiple compart¬ 
ments, a maze of pockets and zips everywhere. 
Worse still were the adjustable 'harness sys¬ 
tems'—we were told that these wonderful 
inventions would give the perfect fit. In fact 
it meant that shops didn't have to carry 
packs in three back-lengths. And, once ad¬ 
justed for the user, most of the straps, cams 
and buckles were a waste of space. Merci¬ 
fully, the boffins were given their medication 
and the move is on for lighter, simpler sacks. 



your water in an old Fanta bottle and stop 
to sniff the daisies. 

And the winner is... 


This might be taking sycophancy to new 
depths but here goes: I suspect the best 
innovation in the past 25 years is not some 
new-fangled widget but this very magazine. 
It has served as a virtual camp site where all 
comers have been welcome to chip in with 
their stories and ideas. Whatever its flaws, 
this magazine has done more to honour 
and inspire those who are wild at heart 
than anyone in 1981 could have dreamt. 
Like all the best gear it helps us to reach 
another place and another level. Even bet¬ 
ter, Wild lives as a reminder that the bush 
keeps on beckoning. The time is now. These 
are the days, my friends... O 


I happen to think that some of the best in¬ 
novations are the little ones we take for 
granted. Imagine life without the humble 
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tralia by Spelean Pty. Ltd., RO. Box 645, ARTARMON, 
Fax: 02 9966 98II thermarest@spelean.com.au v 


For Women 


For Men 


Prodigy Insight 

A really comfortable, versatile shoe that is Versatile, comfortable and cool looking but built 

ideal for light hiking and general casual wear. tough to handle dirt, mud, scree and steep rock. 
Lace-to-toe styling, high friction STEALTH The Insight has STEALTH C4/S1 co-moulded soles, 

C4/S1 co-moulded soles, split leather uppers slingshot rands, lace-to-toe styling and Nubuck 

and protective rands combine to deliver leather uppers with protective toe rands for 

exceptional performance and durability in this excellent abrasion resistance, 
good looking, multisport shoe. Men's US 7-12,13: CharcoalYellow. Women's US 6-10,11: Brick Red. 

Mens US 7-12,13: Light Grey/Yellow. Women's US 6-10,11: Sage. 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest stockist, www.spelean.com.au email: iq@spelean.com.au 


MSRevolution 


Giardia. Cryptosporidia. Campylobacter jejuni. Microbes like these can tie your tongue as well as your stomach 
n knots. That’s why MSR® developed the revolutionary MIOX® Purifier. This is the smallest, most advanced way 
to purify large volumes of water, with no pumping, maintenance, or iodine required. It works by creating a potent 
solution of mixed oxidants (MIOX) that makes short work of even the most unpronounceable pathogen and leaves 
you with a mouthful of nothing more than safe, purified water. 


MSR 
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TASMAP 


australian 


for adventurous bushwalkers 

Explore Tasmania’s unique wilderness safely. 
Tasmap National Parks Maps include detailed 
notes describing track conditions, distances, 
times, safety, history, flora, fauna and geology. 

Tasmap also offers a range of series maps 
covering the state at 1:250 000, 1: 100 000 
and 1:25 000. 


Join World Expeditions, Australia’s most experienced adventure 
travel company, for a unique, small group, guided trekking, 
rafting or cycling adventure in Tasmania. 

To book or to receive a copy of our new 
Australian Walking Holidays brochure 
call 1300 720 000 or visit 
www.worldexpeditions.com.au 


I WORLD 

| expeditions 
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Iconic Journey 


Heather Kirkpatrick accompanied the Greens Senator 
on a recent trip down the river he helped to save 
nearly 25 years ago 







o the Franklin River 


Far left, raft below the Churn, lining up for the Corkscrew rapid. Mike Martyn. Above left, protesters facing likely 
arrest for camping at the Gordon River in 1983 at the height of the Franklin River campaign. Above right, a boatload 
of protesters being returned to Strahan after arrest at the Gordon River. Both photos The Wilderness Society 


Back in December 1982 'it looked uke 

a cross between a regatta and a naval battle', 
says Bob Brown when describing the scene 
on the Gordon River, South-west Tasmania, 
during the first day of direct action in the 
campaign to save the Franklin River. The 
river was jammed with 'rubber duckie' rafts 
and the Denison Star ferry, which flew 'No 
Dams' and 'Save the Franklin' banners. Police 
and Hydro-Electric Commission 
(HEC) boats weaved in be¬ 
tween and helicopters hovered 
above. During the summer of 
1982-83 thousands of pro¬ 
testers camped in the sur¬ 
rounding forests and took part 
in Australia's most famous en¬ 
vironmental campaign, which 
eventually stopped the Franklin 
River being flooded by a dam. 

It is summer 2005 and Sen¬ 
ator Brown, leader of the Australian Greens, 
is enjoying a breakfast aboard our chartered 
yacht headed for Strahan as we cruise past 
the historic protest site on the Gordon 
River. It is the final day of Brown's first 
Franklin expedition in 17 years. He last 
paddled the river in 1981, two years before 
the future of the river was decided in the 
High Court. 


A few days into the most recent trip, I was 
surprised to hear about Brown's reaction 
when he was invited to descend the Franklin 
by Launceston forester Paul Smith nearly 
30 years ago. 

When Paul Smith first asked me to come 
down the Franklin River with him in 1976, I 
thought about patching all those rafts and 


carting things around river obstacles. Paul had 
asked a stack of other people and none of 
them were silly enough to come.. .So I agreed 
to come if Paul in return came for a walk in 
the Western Arthurs.. .And of course it turned 
out to be the best bargain I ever made. 

Brown's life radically changed course after 
his first experience on the river. Between 


1976 and 1981 he made seven descents. In 
his later trips, when the Franklin became 
threatened by dam construction, he guided 
politicians and journalists to gain any pub¬ 
licity he could to save the wild river. 

Brown committed himself to the cam¬ 
paign full time, gave up his profession and 
income as a doctor, and became Director 
of the Tasmanian Wilderness Society in 1978. 

Saving the river became Brown's 
obsession. 

The Franklin campaign also 
shaped his ideas of becoming 
a politician. He was elected to 
the Tasmanian Parliament dur¬ 
ing the campaign in 1983, a 
day after being released from 
Risdon Prison for protesting 
near the proposed dam site. A 
total of 1272 people were ar¬ 
rested during the campaign and 
447 people were imprisoned. Brown re¬ 
mained in State politics for ten years; since 
1996 he has been a federal Greens Sen- 

It took almost two years of dreaming to 
find time for this ten-day journey. Brown 
wanted his partner Paul Thomas to see the 
river and also had a strong urge to go back 
to a place he loved deeply and to which he 


Brown is now 60 years old; 
this eighth Franklin descent is 
his only journey when the river’s 
future has been certain. 

He deserves to celebrate that. J 
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owed so much. Aside from Thomas, his trip 
companions included media adviser Ben 
Oquist and his fiancee Alex Gordon, Paul's 
sister Anne Foale and brother-in-law Larry 
McCabe, friend Mike Dempsey, and Anna 
Feeley and myself as guides. 

We camp in the rain at the Collingwood 
River by the Lyell Highway on our first night 
By morning the river has risen to a perfect 
departure level of 0.85 metres. The crew are 
enthusiastic as we push our rafts off in the 
misty morning. Six kilometres into our journey 
we stop for a morning snack at the Colling¬ 
wood River's junction with the Franklin. A 
peninsula of polished gold and brown quartz¬ 
ite rocks sparkles in the drizzle. Natural tannins 
stain the river the colour of golden tea. 

'1 can't believe it. We always came down 
the Collingwood when it was much lower 
and dragged across the rocks and always 
got tipped out at one of those rapids half a 
kilometre up there...You're a much better 
director of currents and paddlers than we 
ever were', says Brown as he breaks into 
laughter. 

In the 1970s and 1980s Brown certainly 
did it harder in a single-person 'duckie' raft. 
They were wide, spongy boats, constructed 
from material less durable than the plastics 
used today, and they frequently punctured. 
Pumps, wet suits and helmets were uncom¬ 
mon. Paddlers would sit in their boats on 


inflated air mattresses with their waterproofed 
rucksacks and food barrels, propelling their 
boats with home-made dowel-and-plywood 
paddles. About 2000 people made this trip 
between 1981 and 1983, during the height 
of the campaign, with the river claiming two 
lives. Many others were lucky to survive. 1 
think of how much easier the journey is 
today as we push our rafts off and head down¬ 
stream. 


The leatherwood trees are in full bloom, 
the white petals swirling in the current. Mist 
hangs around the hilltops as the soft light 
accentuates textures in the forest. Cormor¬ 
ants skim down the river just ahead of us. 
The rafts slip between boulders on smooth, 
green tongues of water and coast on the 
waves that follow. 

After lunch we portage on the left-hand side 
of the Log Jam rapid. A waterfall's heavy 



Franklin River campaign 


1976 

Brown completes his first descent of the 
Franklin River with Paul Smith. 

1978 

Brown becomes Director of the Tasmanian 
Wilderness Society and heads the Franklin 
campaign until 1983, completing six more 
descents. 



1981 

In December a referendum is held in Tas¬ 
mania asking for a choice between one of 
two dams. More than 30 per cent of people 
write No Dams' on their ballot papers. 

1982 

On 17 July, the first bulldozers move in to 
the Franklin below Gordon dam site. 

Areas of land in the Wild Rivers 
National Park are excised and placed 
under HEC management. Permits are 
now required to enter the HEC land. 
Without a permit, it is considered tres¬ 
pass. 

13 December: direct non-violent ac¬ 
tion begins on the Gordon River with 
protesters camped near the dam site. 
A total of 1272 people are arrested 
between December and March 1983. 

14 December: South-west Tasmania 
officially becomes a World Heritage 
Area. 

1983 

5 March: the Labor Hawke Govern¬ 
ment is elected, supporting a 'No Dams' 
position on the Franklin River. 

1 April: the Tasmanian Government 
challenges the Federal Government's 
right to intervene and takes the matter 
to the High Court 

1 July: the High Court rules 4:3 in 
favour of the Federal Government's 
decision: the Franklin below Gordon 
Dam does not proceed. 

2005 : 

16-25 January: Brown returns to des¬ 
cend the Franklin River. 
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Bob Brown paddling his 'duckie' raft 
on the Franklin in 1977. Photographer 
unknown. Left, The Wilderness 
Society ad as it appeared in Wild no 1. 


torrent pours into the river on the other side. 
Brown climbs nimbly on to a rock to obtain a 
photograph. It is one of his favourite places on 
the river. 'I got a shot from there in about 
1980 which was used in the first edition of Wild 
with the caption, "Will this be lost in 1982?" 
on it', says Brown. (See Wild no 1, page 34.) 

A couple of hours later we reach Des- 
cension Gorge. The water is up, so Feeley 
and I decide to run our boats close together 
as it will be almost impossible to stop be¬ 
tween stages. We run the series of drops 
and fast chutes; the final hole is big and 
deep and we spring into the welcoming calm 
of the Irenabyss gorge. 

'When you come into the Irenabyss...it is 
like you've come in from a storm outside 
and slammed the door. Silent, peaceful and 
you're at home', says Brown as we sit eating 
our Moroccan lamb dinner at camp above 
Irenabyss gorge that evening. 

Brown named the Irenabyss gorge in 
1978 from the Greek words meaning peace 
and bottomless chasm. Foam from plant 
oils forms delicate lacework patterns on the 
chasm's dark water, swirling sensuously 
from side to side in the surface current. 

It's one of those places, and there are many 
of them on the Franklin, where you wish 
you could press a button and just give every¬ 
body five minutes sitting here on the white 
quartzite rocks looking back into that gorge. 
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Grade-2-3 rapids intersperse the calm 
sections and there are only a few logs to 


Franklin River 


On the second day we paddle through 
easy grade-2-3 rapids under Pyramid Peak. 
An eagle watches us from a charred stump 
above the forest as we reach a log-jammed 
rapid. Says Brown: 


I thought my number was up in that rapid. A 
loose line at the back of my raft was caught 
around the log and the raft was being held 
in underneath with me...no drainage holes 
like in this raft. Paul Smith inched his way 
back up the river with a knife...so I could 
reach back and cut the line and voom, away 


Bob Brown and Paul Thomas plaster original 'No Dams'stickers on the raft. 
Heather Kirkpatrick 


contend with. Black cockatoos wheel above 
as the sun bursts through the mist, high¬ 
lighting the forest's textures of myrtle, sas¬ 
safras, laurel and celery-top pines. 

We pull up to camp on the wide, sandy 
Watermelon Beach. The cirrus clouds from 
the afternoon have disappeared so we sleep 
under the stars. 

After a bacon and egg breakfast, Brown and 
Thomas fasten a couple of the original, 
green triangular 'No Dams' stickers to the 
front of each raft. These became an emblem 
of the campaign: Brown explains that the slo¬ 
gan came from a State referendum in which 
they did not allow a 'No Dams' option. 

You could either vote for the Gordon below 
Franklin dam or the Gordon above Olga 
dam. And there was such an outrage about 
that that one in three people wrote No Dams 
on their ballot-paper. So it became a motto 
after 1981 for the Franklin.. .That was the 
biggest informal vote in Australian history. 

A few kilometres downstream we explore 
a sculptured side canyon at Askance Creek. 


We then paddle smooth, dark waters, stop¬ 
ping to swim in an icy pool under Blushrock 
Falls. The falls make a dramatic entry to the 
Franklin as they cascade over enormous, 
pink-hued rocks. Further downstream the 
Side Slip rapid marks the entrance to the 
Great Ravine. 

Our rafts speed down a steep, fast chute, 
bouncing off the right-hand wall. We paddle 
the calm straight of Inception Reach as 
walls almost a kilometre high tower on 
either side. We arrive at the Chum, the first 
of four major portages. 

We portage around the left-hand side as 
the water is too high to reach an easier 
portage on the right. Barrels, empty rafts 
and dry bags are carried for the next three 
hours. We load the boats again at the bot¬ 
tom and paddle the deep, peaceful waters 
of Serenity Sound. We camp at Corruscades 
camp at the sound's far end. The group go 
for a swim while Feeley and I prepare 
dinner. 

On day four we decide to have a rest 
day, letting the river drop a little more. It's 
a great place to explore and photograph. 


The canyon walls soar above as does the 
imposing golden face of Oriel Rock. Rich 
pockets of forest fringe the river banks. A 
platypus surfaces in the deep, dark pool of 
Serenity Sound. 

On the fifth day we raft the Forcett, 
probably the steepest drop on the river. It's 
a sneaky move to the far left of the fall. We 
line up well and the raft is buried deeply, 
submerging for a split second. The drop 
flicks Oquist from the other raft but he is 
immediately hauled back in. 

We haul fully laden rafts over the left- 
hand side of Thunderush, the third major 
portage, and run the bottom section smoothly. 
We complete the Cauldron portage by drag¬ 
ging boats over the right-hand side. It's a 
route river guides figured out in the mid- 
1980s. Brown reminds us of what it was 
like for John Dean and John Hawkins who 
completed the first full Franklin descent 
from the Lyell Highway in 1959. 

'Dean got stuck on the left-hand side on 
a rock with the rest of them on the central 
rock in the middle there throwing him 
canned food in the rain. It was a very dicey 
situation but they managed to haul him 
back', says Brown. 

Fred Koolhof's party were the second 
party to descend the Franklin. They came 
down in 1971 on rafts made of tractor tubes. 
Their tube conglomerations broke up here 
at the Cauldron. Brown again: 

Koolhof is said to have been saying his 
prayers before he jumped in with his pack 
on his back because he had no option in 
rising water...All four of them came out at 
the bottom end and pieced together the 
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Experience is everything 




1956-2006 


“MAY YOU LIVE ALL THE DAYS OF YOUR LIFE.”- JONATHAN SWIFT 


Our experience as Australia's original 
outdoor education organisation means 
your experience on one of our courses 
will be a learning adventure for a lifetime. 

No one else in Australia can match 
our track record. For 50 years 
Outward Bound Australia has been 
helping people enjoy the marvellous 
adventure of learning about 
themselves and discovering their 
true potential. 


Many people are living on the fringe 
of their own lives and don't realise it. 
They are missing much of the richness 
of life that new experiences can bring. 

We all have more in us than we know, 
and unearthing our untapped power is 
one of life's great joys. 

The journey of new experiences has no 
finish line. There are always exhilarating 
things to discover about who we are 
and how to live life to the fullest. 


So come and use our 50 years of 
experience to enjoy your own 
experience for a lifetime. 


OUTWARD 

BOUND J|m 

AUSTRALIA 

www.outwardbound.com.au 


Phone: 02 6237 5158 Fax: 02 6237 5224 Freecall 1800 267 999 (Course enquiries only) Email: info@outwardbound.com. 







smashed remnants to give enough flotation 
to get them through the river. 

Brown explains that even these paddlers 
were latecomers. In 1940 the Morrison 
brothers came upstream from the Gordon 
looking for large Huon pine to chop down. 
They hoped the logs would float down¬ 
stream to the Gordon River in the winter 
floods. They paddled a punt through the calm 
waters and hauled it around the rapids be¬ 
tween. They found a natural chockstone 
jamming a log at the bottom of the Cauldron 
rapid which enabled them to winch them- 


The authors raft running the Forcett, 
Corruscades rapid, the Great Ravine. 
The author is at back left, next to 
Brown. Mike Dempsey 


selves past this point in the Great Ravine. 
'Otherwise they would not have made it up 
to Fincham Crossing. That's the first re¬ 
corded ascent or descent of the Great Ravine. 
It was in March with very low water.' 

Our rafts float through the polished 
quartzite walls of the Great Ravine's end. 
The big portages are over-we relish the 
peaceful ease of paddling on to the sunny, 
sandy expanse of the Rafters Basin camp. 

On the sixth day there are more chal¬ 
lenging rapids through Propsting Gorge. 
The boats are lined and dragged through 
the Pig Trough rapid. Its final stage reveals 
the alluring view of Rock Island Bend below. 
Brown says: 

This is where Peter Dombrovskis came in 
1979.. waited for the moment and the misty 
morning to take that iconic picture of Rock 
Island Bend which was reprinted more than 
a million times during the Franklin campaign. 

It headed up the campaign for the 1983 
election to save the Franklin, which helped 
to change governments and brought in the 


Hawke Government, which stopped the 
dam through the High Court action. 

We take photographs and reload the rafts. 
Everything is secured well for the last major 
rapid of the Franklin's gorge country. We run 
the 400 metre section of Newlands Cascades. 
The water is quite low and the rafts bump 
and spin their way down, running a drop or 
two backwards but remaining upright Brown 
is exhilarated with the run, one he commonly 
portaged in earlier years. 

The huge overhang beside Newlands Cas¬ 
cades provides a very comfortable camp. 


Tarpaulins aren't needed as ledges provide 
lodging complete with views of swirling 
patterns in the river and droplets of water 
cascading off Shower Cliff across the river. 

Another rest day is passed enjoying home¬ 
made crumpets, walking back to Rock Island, 
sitting, photographing, reading, storytelling 
and laughing. 

The final two days are spent in the broad, 
lower-lying forests of the Lower Franklin. 
The river winds some 35 kilometres to its 
junction with the Gordon River and there 
aren't any large rapids. The serious gorge 
country is now behind us and we can relax. 
Limestone is prevalent in the cliffs along the 
water-line, punctuated by caves, arches and 
curious, water-worn channels. 

The reflections are intense: when the breeze 
picks up, light patterns from the moving 
ripples play on the cliffs like a light show. 


Our paddles dip rhythmically into the water. 
We have regular swims—it is hot, about 
30°C. 

That night we make a toast to Dick Smith 
with river-chilled wine. We had discovered 
a large cardboard box at Flat Island beach 
earlier; it was impossible to miss and la¬ 
belled 'To Bob Brown of the Franklin River'. 
Smith must have flown it in by helicopter. It 
contained bottles of wine, biscuits, party 
hats and a note thanking Brown for saving 
the river. 

The next morning we climb up to visit 
Kutikina Cave, the site of the southernmost 
known habitation of humans anywhere on 
earth during the last ice age 14 000 to 
21 000 years ago. Brown rediscovered the 
cave in 1981 on a trip he made with Kevin 
Kiernan and Bob Burton. Brown recalls: 

Kevin Kiernan was bent over this hearth. 
There were coals still in the depression in 
the ground and bones of animals that had 
been cooked by the last Aboriginal people... 
We were astounded. You could absolutely 
imagine an Aboriginal family coming back 
off the river and finding us in there, even 
though they left 14 000 years ago. 

The cave proved to be of great significance 
for the Franklin campaign, particularly when 
South-west Tasmania became a World Her¬ 
itage Area (WHA) in December 1982. The 
WHA Act protects sites of international cul¬ 
tural importance: this became a strong argu¬ 
ment in the High Court in 1983 during the 
battle to save the river. 

Eight kilometres downstream we reach 
the Gordon River as a sea eagle flies over¬ 
head. There is a good flow from the dam 
today and a tail wind helps us 
to cover the final seven kilo¬ 
metres to the Sir |ohn Falls jetty. 

The Gordon River banks are 
clad in thick, dense rainforest. 
We paddle in the afternoon 
shadow cast by the high south¬ 
ern side of the gorge. The crum¬ 
bling remains of the drill site 
made for the proposed dam in 
1982 are barely distinguishable, 
reclaimed by the rainforest. 
Brown also notices the old 
drill site. There is a long silence. Brown is 
now 60 years old; this eighth Franklin 
descent is his only journey when the river's 
future has been certain. He deserves to 
celebrate that. He reflects on what this 
expedition has meant for him: 

The great thing is the simple joy of knowing 
it is there and people like me and you are 
going to be floating down the river for cen¬ 
turies to come. Coming back this year closes 
the circle. The circle between going there in 
the first place, then the campaign, then al¬ 
most losing it, and then entering a political 
system which would still dam the Franklin if 
it wasn't for enormous public sentiment, which 
is absolutely prohibitive of it now. 

Coming back has been a real journey. It 
was the journey of a great environmental 
epic in which I had a part. O 
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Rachel Walker walks the Haute Route 
from Mont Blanc to the Matterhorn 


The Haute Route—'high route' in French—goes from the French alpine resort of 
Chamonix, nestled under the Mont Blanc massif, to the Swiss alpine resort of 
Zermatt, which is dominated by the Matterhorn. The walkers' Haute Route was 
formed by joining existing mountain tracks: there are side-trips and alternative 
routes between villages. This walkers' way is quite different from the traditional 
Alpine Haute Route between these two alpine icons: this was developed more 
than 100 years ago and follows a line among the great peaks of the Pennine Alps, 

The high route indeed! A walker takes in the view across the deep Val de Bagnes 
to the Grand Combin massif from Sender des Chamois, near the Grand Desert. 
Grant Dixon 






requiring mountaineering skills and equip¬ 
ment and often undertaken as a winter ex¬ 
pedition by ski-mountaineers. 

Chamonix and Zermatt are luxurious re¬ 
sort towns, adorned with bright flower boxes 
and stone bridges that cross gushing, glacial 
streams. After two days in Chamonix tasting 
every ice-cream variety, (anelle and I decided 
it was time to get walking. It was a short after¬ 
noon stroll to reach the mountain village of 
Argentiere. We were soon installed in the 
village pub, contemplating the alpen glow on 
the Mont Blanc massif. Perhaps in the com¬ 
ing weeks we might have to exert ourselves 
a little, but at the time it seemed unlikely. 

Our night in Argentiere was memorable for 
our insight into two different European cul¬ 
tures. In a mostly empty grte (backpackers), 


we were put in a tiny room with two hardy 
mountain men—a crazy Corsican and a ser¬ 
ious Swede. The Corsican entertained us with 
tales of near-death driving on the roads of 
Corsica, while the Swede conscientiously 
organised his ropes and rack for the next 
day's climbing. Perhaps jealous of all the 
female attention directed to the Corsican, 
the Swede eventually told him that he would 
be safer driving a Volvo, and asked if he was 


calmly downed five cups of the most potent 
coffee ever brewed. With that breakfast we 
began our alpine bread diet—bread with jam 
for breakfast, bread with cheese for lunch 
and bread with soup for dinner. Fuelled by 
bread, we wound our way up the first of 
the steep, mountain col climbs. 

Col de Balme is the first of 11 cols on the 
Haute Route and marked our entrance into 
Switzerland. We stopped for lunch at the 


THE WALKERS’ 
HAUTE ROUTE 


Rachel Walker crossing the 'desolate expanse of moraine' that makes 
up the aptly named Grand Desert. Left, alpine moths brighten the 
Ipine fields , and the page! Right, the beaming author leaving Arolla; 

’ Collon behind. All uncredited photos by Janelle Brown 


planning on organising his climbing gear for 
the next day. The Corsican held up a plastic 
bag, pulled out a roll of pink toilet paper, 
and explained in his unique English that he 
had already packed everything he needed— 
this was his rope. 

Our first day of real walking dawned glor¬ 
ious. We joined middle-aged mountaineers 
for breakfast and were awed when they 


Col de Balme Refuge (mountain hut). We 
were served bread with maggoty cheese by 
a patron known throughout the Alps for 
her foul temper. We agreed that she lived 
up to her reputation, so we quietly removed 
the cheese and maggots and kept gnawing 
on the stale bread. 

Food aside we were loving our time in 
the Alps. The scenery was spectacular. Wild 


Length: 14-15 days including Europaweg 
track section 


Total height gain: 12 388 metres 
Total height loss: 11 835 metres 
Start, finish: Chamonix (French Alps), 
Zermatt (Swiss Alps) 

Highlights: spectacular scenery; the 
Combin Massif glistening in the sunshine; 
countless glaciers; alpine meadows vi¬ 
brant with wild flowers, marmots and 
ibex; mingling with mountaineers in the 
alpine huts; gelato in Chamonix; rural 
life in quaint mountain villages 
Safety/warnings: the walk requires a 
good level of fitness and robust knees 
and ankles for steep ascents and des¬ 
cents. Some sections may feel exposed if 
you are uncomfortable with heights. The 
Europaweg section is subject to danger¬ 
ous rockfall. 


Best time: the walkers' Haute Route is 
only passable as a walking track in the 
warmer months. August and September 
are the best months although late July 
and early October may be reasonable. 
Accommodation: varies from family 
hotels in the larger villages to remote al¬ 
pine huts. The Swiss Alps are not cheap, 
and booking hut places ahead is 
recommended. Finding camp¬ 
sites could be difficult in 
some areas, particularly in 
the high Alps. 

Further reading: Kev Rey¬ 
nold's fantastic guidebook 
Chamonix to Zermatt, the Walker's 
Haute Route, published by Cicerone, 
2002 


Languages spoken: French until Gru- 
ben, German and French from Gruben 
to Zermatt It is possible to get by with 
just English, but you will have more fun 
if you have some grasp of the local 
languages. 

Special points: gear should include 
warm clothing and wet-weather gear for 
the high mountain passes. Gaiters are 
not necessary. Don't be shy about taking 
trekking poles—all the locals use them. 
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and Janelle Brown have been ft 


fifth day we had given up counting 
all the glaciers we'd seen, although 
we were still thrilled to discover a 
new one oozing down the moun¬ 
tains. 

The highest point on the walkers' 

Haute Route is Col de Prafleuri at 
2965 metres. To reach it, the Route 
crosses the Grand Desert, a desol¬ 
ate expanse of moraine banked by 
giant slabs of glacial ice. The cloudy tur¬ 
quoise of glacial lakes and streams was 
striking against so much grey rock and ice. 
Equally striking was the vibrant blue of the 
tiny alpine gentian, a flower that only grows 
tucked amongst the moraine at altitudes 
above 2000 metres. 


£ High in the mountains we saw 
wild ibex and stopped to watch the 
males fighting. Their horns were 
silhouetted by incredible views to the 
Combin Massif the sun glinting off 
vast slabs of snow and ice. 3 


the next destination could be reached 
by several pitches of climbing, in¬ 
cluding the 600 metre vertical 
rockclimb straight from the Moiry 
Glacier. 'Would this be hard?' we 
asked a couple tentatively. 'Oh no. 
Not so hard', was the solemn re¬ 
sponse. We had to put this in per¬ 
spective with the standard of their 
climbing. The following day the 
same pair were off to climb the 
Grand Combin, a 4000 metre alp¬ 
ine classic. 'Would this be hard?' 
we asked again. 'Maybe a little bit 
hard.' 

In some villages the accommoda¬ 
tion was a single backpackers' 
lodge with dorm rooms, while in the 
larger towns there were some 
charming, family-owned hotels. We 
had a wonderful rest day at the 
Hotel Trift in Zinal—emailing, 
reading, and smirking at the fattest 
and ugliest dog in existence. The 
pug-dog Naomi, named for her 
supermodel looks, spent her days 
grunting at the end of the bar. 
Anything that could remotely be 
construed as food prompted her 
to action but for the rest of the 
time she sat with legs splayed and 
belly flopping on the floor. 

On the more remote sections of 
track the only accommodation was 
in mountain cabins. Dining, wash¬ 
ing and sleeping in these huts was 
exchange stories over communal and each night was a unique 
experience. One night we slept with a busty 
German grandmother who wore nothing 
but her bloomers; the next we slept with a 
hairy Frenchman keen to share mattress 
space. Many nights we lay and listened to a 


met up every night 
dinner. 

In Arolla we shared our dorm room with 
Christophe, a French mountain guide. Chris- 
tophe carried his own brew of juniper wine, 
which he happily shared with us 


wee hours. He was constantly searching for cacophony of discordant snorts and snores 


different juniper plants to make his wine as 
plants from different areas gave a different 
flavour to the brew. He was on a quest for 
the best plants in the Alps: it was essential 
to have plenty for swigs on the summit of 
every mountain. 

Locals don't generally walk the Haute 
Route. Most prefer to come in for shorter 
trips during summer although we met quite 
a few who had completed the mountain¬ 
eering Haute Route in winter. These hardy 
men and women came into the mountains 
in summer for rock- and ice-climbing. Walk¬ 
ing seemed a waste of time to them when 


We found navigation generally easy although 
some high passes would be tricky in poor 
weather. We were surprised to leam that 
'serious walkers' managed to get themselves 
many hours off route and even mistake 
peaks for saddles. Some walkers diligently 
plugged all route coordinates into a GPS! 

One of the highlights of the trip was the 
company in the mountain cabins. We be¬ 
came friends with a bubbly Irish couple, 
Tyrone and Imelda. The Irish' used their 
binoculars to keep an eye on us from high 
points they ascended many hours ahead of 
us. They left messages in the snow, and we 


flowers bloomed everywhere, and wild rasp¬ 
berries and strawberries were ripe for the 
picking in the larch and pine forests. Across 
lush alpine meadows we heard the tingle of 
cowbells and the shrills of foraging marmots. 
High in the mountains we saw wild ibex 
and stopped to watch the males fighting. 
Their horns were silhouetted by incredible 
views to the Combin Massif, the sun glint¬ 
ing off vast slabs of snow and ice. By the 
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that seemed to amplify with each passing 
minute. Occasionally we managed to get 
some sleep. 

Along the way we had the opportunity to 
see the realities of alpine rural life. The old 
Swiss mountain village of |ungen, perched high 
on the slopes above the Turtmental Valley, 
was one of our favourite places. Jungen was 
the quintessential alpine hamlet with wooden 
houses, hay bams, and a whitewashed church 
perched precariously on the edge of a cliff. 
We stopped for drinks at a little cafe and 
continued down the steep slopes past shrines 
for the 12 stations of the cross. It was hay¬ 
making time and we were fascinated to see 
the grass on the steepest slopes being cut 
with a whipper-snipper and raked up by 
hand. 

Walking the Haute Route in summer re¬ 
quires a good level of fitness but no tech¬ 
nical mountaineering experience. The most 
exposed section of the Haute Route is 
along the Europaweg, the final 31 kilometres 
from Grachen into Zermatt. The track sidles 
dramatically around the mountains, high 
above the Turtmental Valley floor, winding 
ever closer to the Matterhorn. A statue of 
St Bernard, the Swiss mountain saint, marks 
the beginning of sections exposed to rock- 
fall. There are signs warning you to pass 
through quickly—the loose rock everywhere 
didn't entice us to linger. 

The last day of the Haute Route was a 
fitting finale for the approach to the Matter¬ 
horn. The track began behind a waterfall, then 
traversed a massive rockfall with hundreds 
of metres of metal barriers. Steep, roped 
sections of track led into a long tunnel 
blasted through the hillside. Coming round 
the slopes towards the Matterhorn, we 
walked under hundreds of metres of con¬ 
crete, avalanche-defence systems. We decided 
that this must be one of the most expensively 
engineered sections of walking track in the 



The Nordic Haute Route, 
by Nic Bendeli 

The concept was simple: to ski from 

Nice to Vienna, traversing the European 
Alps using three-pin Nordic bindings. We 
left Nice on 17 March and had progressed 
quickly, arriving in Chamonix on 4 April. 
Now we were suffering base-camp lassi¬ 
tude, our attempt to continue on the classic 
Haute Route from Chamonix to Zermatt 
bogged down by snowfall, rain, high winds 
and poor visibility. After ten days pinned 
in town we began to talk of abandoning 
the journey. 

The Haute Route is normally done from 
Chamonix to Zermatt to take advantage 
of the chair-lifts between ski fields. There 
are many huts and refuges along the way 
so the amount carried is minimal: com¬ 
monly only a day pack and glacier-travel 
equipment. We were planning to do it in 
style, staying in the huts and carrying our 
food. 

After 13 days of indolence we were on 
our way. It was sunny and the weather fore¬ 
cast stable although the winds were high, 
occasionally knocking us over. We were also 
broke, unable to afford the Grands Montets 
chair-lift that most other Haute Route skiers 
used: instead we walked up to Lognan, tra¬ 
versed across to the Aigentiere Glacier and 




The ascent to the col was steep and 
narrow, a good introductory climbing coul¬ 
oir, and soon we had to cany our skis and 
plug steps. The ground grew steeper and 
the ascent harder. Towards the top we 
wished we had a rope: unfortunately it 
was at the bottom of the pack and our 
position too precarious to reach it. We 
finally made it to the top and the easy 
slope on the other side. Another group 
noticed our line and joined us instead of 
traversing to the usual Col du Chardonnet. 
They rapidly caught us but then stopped: 
the slope was too intimidating and they 
were unable to progress. We unburied the 
rope from the bottom of the pack and 
helped them up. 

From Col du Passon the way ahead was 
easy, a gentle, scenic traverse around the 
head of the Glacier du Tour and around 
to the Col du Tour and the Trient Glacier. 
However, we were apprehensive: we were 
not sure whether the Col du Tour was 
passable on skis and didn't know the con¬ 
dition of the crevasses on the other side. 
We approached the col with caution and 
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Making turns on the Zmutt Glacier, close to Zermatt. The Matterhorn looms 
above. Nic Bendeli. Below right, the striking alpine gentian flowers are only 
found above 2000 metres. 


looked over to find the glacier waiting, an 
open invitation to ski. We joyfully skied 
across to the Cabane du Trient, descended 
the ice-fall near the Pointe d'Omy, crossed 
Col des Ecandies and into Val d'Arpette. It 
was dusk and had been a long day-it was 
a shock to the system after our days of in¬ 
dolence in Chamonix! We wearily skied and 
then walked the last few kilometres to the 
refuge. 

The second day was a recovery day along 
the highway to Verbier (with the mandatory 
patisserie or two) and an ascent to our night's 
accommodation at Cabane Mont Fort This 
cabane is within the Verbier ski field but 
purity of style, and lack of funds, dictated 
that we should walk/ski up 1000 metres 
rather than taking the lift. However, the 
chair lifts were unattended...Dave was all 
for taking the lift but I hesitated. Luckily, 


Dave won! At the top we were ahead of 
schedule and full of energy. The way to 
the cabane was an easy traverse; the snow 
was good and the lifts still unattended. 
Boldly confident now, we could not resist. 
We used the lifts for an hour and played on 
the slopes, enjoying the turns in the glorious 
weather. 

The cabanes in this popular part of the 
Alps are very regimented. To minimise dis¬ 
ruption and chaos, climbers/skiers are alloc¬ 
ated rooms according to the prescribed 
wake-up time, in this case either 2 am or 
4 am. All other Haute Route parties went 
to the early room; we decided to stay in 
the other. At 2 am the noise was intolerable 
but at least we were able to lie down and 
avoid the confusion. At 4 am the guardien 
woke us and we were ready by 4.30 am. 
It was still dark and we were the only 


skiers left in the cabane. We thought it 
stupid to be moving around in the dark and 
went back to bed for a while longer. At 5 
am the first light glowed and we headed 
off. The last group was only a short way 
ahead and we quickly overtook them, gloat¬ 
ing at the speed of our three-pin gear. It 
was an easy ski to Col de la Chaux, Col 
des Momins and to the top of Rosablanche 
(3336 metres). We were ahead of the pack 
and laughing. The tables were about to be 
turned. 

The couloir from Rosablanche was steep, 
narrow and uninviting on our primitive, 

£ The turns were 
flowing well and 
the Matterhorn 
looked amazing. It 
was so good to see 
this mountain after 
years of reading 
about it. 3 



three-pin skis. We waited, undecided how to 
descend. The other skiers gradually caught 
up, most of them skiing down in their fancy 
randonnee (ski-mountaineering) equipment 
Dave made up his mind, tied his skis on 
his pack and stomped down a few hundred 
metres, ice-axe in hand. My pride wouldn't 
let me follow. I threw my pack down and 
it eventually stopped, reassuring me. I hes¬ 
itated, launched off the top, started turning 
and fell. Tried again; turned once, twice and 
fell again. I repeated the process until I fi¬ 
nally linked turns all the way to the pack. 

Dave and I began skiing down to Lac 
des Dix in long, lazy, Telemark turns. The 
other groups were already at the lake, pre¬ 
paring for the ascent to Cabane des Dix. 
The weather was hot, we were relaxed and 
had the rest of the day for the 
long ascent to the cabane. We 
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stopped for lunch, enjoyed the view and 
watched the skiers ponderously moving 
upwards. Soon it was our turn and our 
lightweight gear paid off. We caught up 
again and pulled ahead to arrive at the 
hut an hour ahead of the next group. 

Cabane des Dix is a beautiful, timber- 
panelled hut with small, wooden tables, 
red-and-white-checked tablecloths and an 
unsympathetic guardien. He was reluctant 
to give us cold water as it was a free 
service—he wasn't profiting from these pen¬ 
niless Aussies! The meals were appetising, 
costly and small. He became unfriendly 
when we pulled out our stove and began 
cooking in the foyer and we were exiled 
to the balcony to cook, eat and enjoy the 
view of the setting sun. 

April 20 was another beautiful, exciting 
day. The first obstacle was Pas de Chevres, 

■iffifl Bifti 

Equipment: the climbing equipment 
needed is the same as for glacier 
travel in New Zealand: a lightweight 
harness, prusik loops, a few karabiners, 
ice-axe, crampons to fit ski boots and 
a rope. Randonnee and Telemark gear 
are both suitable for the skiing and 
you'll also need skins, avalanche probes/ 
poles, avalanche transceiver and shovel. 

If you can competently and comfortably 
descend black alpine runs in a variety 
of snow in Australia your skiing ability 
should be fine. The experience and 
the skill to know when and how to use 
both climbing and skiing equipment 
are also essential requirements: many 
people die each year in this alpine 
'playground'. 

The Haute Route is dotted with huts 
and townships and you can easily 
carry a light pack, taking a credit card 
and cash instead of heavy equipment. 
Huts have blankets and meals. A down 
jacket, snacks, water-bottle, appropriate 
clothing, bivvy-bag and navigation 
equipment are necessary. 

Planning: the route is well documented 
and local information is easy to obtain. 

It is best to chat to local guide services 
to get the latest updates regarding the 
state of the huts, snow conditions and 
access routes. English is widely under¬ 
stood and used. There are many banks 
and ATMs and an excellent phone ser¬ 
vice. The best time to do the Haute 
Route is in the European spring, from 
mid-March to mid-April. 


a steep, rocky passage at the headwall of 
the Glacier de Cheilon. We were unsure 
how to climb it but relaxed knowing that 
it was a popular route-something must 
be there! Indeed it was: a short set of via 
ferrata from the bottom to the top. It felt 
strange to be climbing up steel ladders 
with a mountaineering pack, leather ski 
boots and skis attached. We were soon at 
the top, ready to ski down to Arolla. It 
was a long way down, more than half of 
it on alpine ski slopes. We enjoyed our¬ 


selves, turning on the groomed trails and 
relishing the beautiful scenery. The tem¬ 
perature was climbing and it was hotter 
than the day before. 

The heat was intense as we gradually 
ascended the Haut Glacier d'Arolla. The 
snow basin reflected the sun and the air 
was still. With great effort we slowly skied 
up. Then we realised that we had made a 
mistake: we should have turned north to 
go to Cabane Bertol and instead we had 


metre descent to Zermatt. The turns were 
flowing well and the Matterhorn looked 
amazing. It was so good to see this moun¬ 
tain after years of reading about it. 

Suddenly the slope narrowed to a fun¬ 
nel: all the other skiers in the last few 
days had turned through this. Dave was 
crestfallen. 'You're kidding. We're in the 
wilderness of the mountains and we have 
to turn through moguls?' He wasn't a ski 
bum and was used to skiing only on open 




continued straight. We were dismayed as, 
after all our effort, we now faced starting 
the climb again. After lunch and a snowy 
cooling in the middle of the blazing gla¬ 
cier we recovered and hatched a new plan. 
We would continue ahead to Refuge des 
Bouquetins and regain the route from 
Col du Mont Brule. This was a blessing in 
disguise. Refuge des Bouquetins was free, 
saving us hut fees, and was empty of other 
skiers, and the Col du Mont Brule a hun¬ 
dred metres lower than Col de Bertol. 

The next day, our last, was glorious. 
Our packs were light, our Chamonix las¬ 
situde gone, the snow firm and we were 
travelling fast. We skied to Col de Val- 
pelline (3568 metres) and began the 2000 


Cabane Mont Fort is classic Swiss 
alpine accommodation, easily 
accessible in the middle of the 
Verbier ski fields. Bendeli 


slopes. He waded through the terrain while 
1 waited at the bottom and laughed. 

The next section was down a gentle 
ice-fall with open crevasses. We had plenty 
of time and played, posing for action shots 
near the gaping openings. We were un¬ 
afraid; the snow was so predictable and 
control so easy. Eventually we made it 
through the ice-fall and reached the base 
of the Matterhorn on the Zmutt Glacier. 
I was enjoying the ride and the view, 
dreaming of a big meal and not paying 
attention-one second I was gliding, the 
next instant I was flying in the air before 
crashing. With battered pride I continued 
on to the walking track and Zermatt. 

The Haute Route had proved to be a 
great adventure, a fitting finale to the 
Nice to Zermatt ski. The weather window 
began to deteriorate. A couple of skiers 
died in an avalanche on the Haute Route 
the day after we finished, giving a harsh 
reminder of the realities of this alpine play¬ 
ground. The season was ending quickly; the 
high temperatures were melting the snow 
fast. The dream of continuing to Austria 
had to be postponed until the following 
year. However, that's another story... O 
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IN THE VICTORIAN ALPS 









The Australian Alps-which include the high-altitude alpine 

zones and surrounding low-lying areas—cover about 0.3 per cent of 
the Australian land mass and only a small percentage of this area 
receives regular snowfall. The regions suitable for ski-touring in Vic¬ 
toria are even smaller, restricted to altitudes above 1400 metres 
where consistent snow cover generally lasts for a few months each 
winter. These areas include the Bogong High Plains (together 
with Mts Bogong and Feathertop), the high peaks and plains of 
the Mt Howitt-Mt Tamboritha region, the Baw Baw Plateau, and a 
few other pockets such as Lake Mountain and Mt Torbreck. Despite 
these limits it is possible to scrutinise topographic maps, pick out 
the areas where snow cover is likely, and plan a winter visit to 
the High Country. 


A few ski tours in the most popular skiing region, the Bogong 
High Plains, have been included. This area has been popular for 
decades due to its reliable snow and ease of access. While these 
plains offer the widest opportunity for cross-country skiing in Vic¬ 
toria, there are many out-of-the-way options for those keen to 
explore. The tours included have significant wilderness appeal, 
brilliant views, varied terrain and scenic camp-sites. Most of the 
destinations are reached by a long drive, often along gravel 


Tim Burke ascends the eastern slope of Mt Lovick 
through a snowy wonderland. All photos by the author 
















Deep snow on the summit of 
Mt Cobbler. 


Gentle terrain, pleasant views and historic 
huts are the highlights of this ski tour on the 
northern Bogong High Plains. A suitable in¬ 
troduction for cross-country skiers attempt¬ 
ing their first overnight foray, the tour crosses 
a number of snow plains and traverses a 
broad ridge before reaching Fitzgeralds and 
Kellys Huts, both of which have colourful 
histories. The Fitzgerald and Kelly families, 
graziers from the lowlands east of the plains, 
began to run their cattle on the high plains 
in the late 1800s and built their huts in 1903 
and 1901, respectively. Neither hut is in its 
original form today; both were destroyed 
by fire—Kellys in 1956 and Fitzgeralds in 
1991—and the huts have since been rebuilt 


roads, but this is a small price to pay for 
stunning skiing in solitude that will enhance 
your wilderness experience. 

%/kHMs) T<? CuO 

In an average winter, snow of a depth suit¬ 
able for ski-touring won't have fallen until 
about mid-July. You can expect these con¬ 
ditions to last until mid-September, depend¬ 
ing on altitude. Keep an eye on the forecasts! 


be covered by snow, making them imposs¬ 
ible to discern. In white-out conditions it is 
even trickier to spot landmarks. Many of 
these tours entail skiing in areas close to 
clifflines and crags—be careful. 

Snow chains for your car are compulsory 
at all official ski resorts. They should be car¬ 
ried at all times regardless of your destina¬ 
tion, and make sure you know how to fit 
them correctly. 

The following tours are best suited for 
experienced skiers, or for groups with experi¬ 
enced leaders. In the latter case, the group 
leader should determine the party's ability 
before setting out as the potential dangers of 
the tours (including navigational difficulty, 
lack of shelter and long ascents) vary. 


Easy-moderate 
28 kilometres 


Broad plains and 
historic huts 


Nearest town Mt Beauty 
Start, finish Falls Creek 


Bogong Alpine Area 
1:50 000 Vicmap 
Outdoor Leisure Series 


Ski tour locations 

1 Huts of the Bogong High Plains 

2 The Fainters 

3 Mt Loch and the upper Cobungra 
River valley 

4 Mt Cobbler 

5 Mt Stirling 

6 The King Billies 
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Apart from the basic level of care and re¬ 
sponsibility that every ski-touring party must 
observe, there are other factors to consider 
when undertaking a winter trip. Some of 
them are outlined below. 

Adequate thermal clothing, weatherproof 
gear, a good tent and a fuel stove are all es¬ 
sential, and a suitably warm sleeping-bag and 
thermal mattress are indispensable. Sound 
navigation skills are necessary. Roads, vehicle 
tracks, walking tracks and landmarks may 
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Bogong High Plains 
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In fine weather it is possible to add other 
huts to this tour. Edmondsons and Johns¬ 
tons Huts are situated below the southern 
flank of Mt Nelse—either can be visited. 

Access 

From the town of Mt Beauty, take the 
Bogong High Plains Road to Falls Creek, 
where you'll need to pay an entry fee. 
Leave your vehicle in the overnight car park 
in the village. 

Thejour 

From Windy Comer, the highest of Falls 
Creek's car parks and a hub for cross-country 



skiers, the Bogong High Plains Road wends 
its way towards the plains. It crosses the 
wall of Rocky Valley Storage and meanders 
along the shore of the lake. Turn left on to 
Big River Fire Track just past Watchbed 
Creek and climb gradually to the large 
snow plain known aptly as The Park where 
a number of snow-pole lines meet. Briefly 
follow the numbered Hotham-Bogong pole 
line, then turn east along a secondary pole 
line that disappears over a broad saddle 
south of Hollonds Knob. Beyond the saddle 
the pole line heads south-east, staying near 
the crest of the broad ridge, and there are 
good views of Mt Wills and the Snowy Moun¬ 
tains along the way. You'll eventually pass 
through a grove of snow gums to reach a 
signpost for Fitzgeralds Hut which is 300 
metres to the right. To the left of the sign¬ 
post the route to Kellys Hut leads into the 


forest and passes through an old stockyard. 
Be careful not to head south-east from the 
stockyard along Kellys Track; instead pass 
through a gate at the northern end of the 
yard and proceed north-east downhill to 
Kellys Hut in open forest. Finding your way 
here in thick fog needs some diligence. 

Day two 

Retrace your steps to The Park from where 
you can visit either Edmondsons or Johns¬ 
tons Hut. Head north along the 
Hotham-Bogong pole line to near 
the base of Mt Nelse. One sub¬ 
sidiary pole line heads north-east 
from here to Johnstons Hut; a 
bit further along another pole 
line heads west to Edmondsons 
Hut. Both are easy to reach. 


Return to Falls Creek from The 

Park along the outward route. 


Grade 

Moderate-hard 

Distance 

28 kilometres 

Type 

Mountain forests and 
dramatic views 

Nearest town 

Mt Beauty 

Start, finish 

Bogong Village 

Map 

Bogong Alpine Area 

1:50 000 Vicmap 

Outdoor Leisure Series 


The panorama from Mt Fainter South 
(1883 metres) is perhaps one of the best in 
the Bogong High Plains region, particularly 
on a fine winter's day when the stark out¬ 
lines of the nearby ranges contrast vividly 
with the deep blue sky. Victoria's tallest peaks 
come into view from the summit; Mt Feather- 
top stands aloof across the deep gash of the 
West Kiewa River, to the north Mt Bogong 
dominates the skyline, while to the east and 
south the Bogong High Plains and the Yit- 
Ma-Thangs (Niggerheads) merge into a broad 
massif of bumpy alpine country. 

The route entails a sustained climb of 1100 
metres from Bogong Village, contributing to 
the moderate-hard rating, but it is the fast¬ 
est winter approach to Mt Fainter. On the 
ascent you will pass through a number of 
logged areas where much of the tall, alpine- 
ash forest has been cut down. There is snow- 
gum forest nearer the top which leads to 
the clear summit area above the tree line; in 
foggy conditions this will test your navigation 
skills. 

Access 

From the town of Mt Beauty, take the 
Bogong High Plains Road for 16 kilometres 
to the small village of Bogong, deep within 
the confines of the East Kiewa River valley. 
Parking restrictions apply throughout the 
small town so leave your car on the grassy 
verge beside the main road 400 metres 


south of the village turn-off, opposite a vehicle 
track. 

The tour 

Springs Saddle Track heads up the hill from 
the west side of the Bogong High Plains 
Road, eventually joining Fainter Fire Track just 



Mt Fainter 
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Road - Vehicle track . = = = = = = = 

Walking track-- — Route taken . Camp-site □ 

Not for navigation. Use listed map. _ 


short of Springs Saddle. Continue climbing 
south along Fainter Fire Track, ignoring a 
side-road east of Bald Hill. The track finally 
flattens before Bogong Jack Saddle, a large 
clearing used for many years to herd cattle. 
The track continues on the south side of 
the clearing and soon steepens. The route 
eventually sidles around the north face of 
Mt Fainter North to emerge on to the open 
summit area. In normal snow conditions 
the track won't be obvious beyond the tree 
line; climb directly up the slope to reach Mt 
Fainter North (1830 metres) for fine views— 
you won't be disappointed. Mt Fainter South 
is one kilometre to the south-east. There is 
a sheltered camp-site near the tree line, 500 
metres down a broad spur that branches 
east between the two summits, which has 
great views down the Kiewa River valley. 

Day two 

Follow the Fainter Fire Track back to Bogong 
Village; this is a long and well-deserved 
downhill run when snow is plentiful. Finding 
the Fainter Fire Track on the descent from 
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Mt Fainter North in poor weather is 
difficult—be vigilant. 
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Grade 

Moderate 

Distance 

17 kilometres 

Type 

Mountain vistas and a 
serene alpine valley 

Nearest town 

Bright 

Start, finish 

Mt Loch car park 

Map 

Bogong Alpine Area 

1:50 000 Vicmap 
Outdoor Leisure Series 


Let's be honest: it's likely that some walking 
will be necessary due to the steepness of the 
route. However, the terrain is so interesting 
(and, at times, challenging) that this makes 
a rewarding winter tour. There are two high¬ 
lights: Mt Loch (1887 metres) is a strangely 
shaped peak of volcanic rock passed early 
in the trip. The views of Mt Feathertop and 
the Fainters from here are impressive. Far 
below Mt Loch is the other gem, the en¬ 
chanting upper Cobungra River valley. As it 
is relatively low in elevation, snow cover 
can be lean, but it is one of the most at¬ 
tractive alpine valleys in Victoria. Nestled at 
the head of the valley, almost wedged 


its steepness although the relatively short 
distances covered ensures that it is given a 
moderate grading. 

Access 

From Bright follow the Great Alpine Road 
for 55 kilometres to Mt Hotham. Pay your 
entrance fee and park in the overnight car 
park on the mountain. The free village- 
shuttle service should deliver you to the 
starting-point at Mt Loch car park. 


Dibbins Divide. If snow cover is good, fol¬ 
low the Hotham-Bogong pole line down¬ 
stream, cross the Cobungra River and con¬ 
tinue up to Cobungra Gap. Climb west from 
the gap and you will soon reach the crest of 
Dibbins Divide. The snow will improve 
with altitude, hiding most of the scrub and 
obstacles and the going will be easier. At 
Machinery Spur, above Red Robin Gap, 
veer south and ascend gradually to the 
open plains around Mt Loch. Retrace your 
steps from here. 




Mt Loch 
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Road -= Vehicle track = = = = = = = 

Walking track--— — Snow poles. 

Route taken . Not for navigation. Use listed map. 


between the mountains, is the rustic Dibbins 
Hut. In good snow conditions an excellent 
circuit can be made up a rarely used ridge 
known as Dibbins Divide. This tour is recom¬ 
mended for experienced ski tourers due to 


Everyone wants a photo! This camp-site south ofMt Stirling's summit has 
the Bluff as a spectacular backdrop. 


The tour 

Head north along the undulating 
high ridge-with the Hotham- 
Bogong pole line alongside—past 
some ski-runs and ski-lift towers. 
You'll pass a memorial to Charles 
Derrick (a cross-country skier 
who died in 1965 while attempt¬ 
ing to ski from Mt Bogong to Mt 
Hotham in one day) before climb- 
- ing the southern shoulder of Mt 
Loch. Where the snow-poles swing 
to the south-east, discard your rucksack 
and make the short side-trip to Mt Loch. 
The fantastic view includes your night's des¬ 
tination, the snow-covered (we hope) Co¬ 
bungra River valley. Continue to Derrick Hut, 
then swing north again to follow the crest of 
Swindlers Spur. After descending into a saddle, 
climb over a high point before the final 
plunge to the valley. Dibbins Hut is a short 
distance upstream once you reach the valley 
floor. An excursion down the valley is a worth¬ 
while afternoon's diversion. 

Day two 

In poor snow, retrace your steps to Mt 
Hotham as there is bushfire debris along 


MT C0W\Jt*\ 


Grade Moderate 

Distance 11 kilometres 

Type A cliff-encircled summit 

that is rarely visited in 
winter 

Nearest town Whitfield 

Start, finish Lake Cobbler 

Map Howitt-Selwyn 

1:50 000 Vicmap 

A distinctive and prominent peak, a fre¬ 
quent backdrop in scenes from the Man 
from Snowy River films, Mt Cobbler is rarely 
visited by ski tourers. Guarded by sheer 
cliffs on two sides, there are extensive views 
in all directions from the summit—over low 
hills and ranges north to Mt Buffalo; south 
along snow-covered peaks to Mt Howitt; 
and south-east towards the elusive summits 
of the Razor and the Viking camouflaged 
against a background of blue-green forest. 
The highest point of Mt Cobbler is separ¬ 
ated from its main bulk by a narrow cleft, 
giving the mountain its characteristic shape. 
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Camping near the summit in winter with 
the mountain to yourself is a sublime experi¬ 
ence. 

The distances covered on skis during this 
trip are relatively small, but there's plenty to 
do over a weekend. 

Access 

From Whitfield in the upper King River 
valley drive south for about 14 kilometres 
to the Cobbler Lake Track turn-off on the 
right This gravel road leads up the Rose 
River valley and passes a spur at Wild Horse 
Gap before following the Dandongadale 
River upstream to a bridge. Beyond the 
bridge the track climbs steeply—although 
accessible by conventional vehicles when it 
is dry, you'll need a four-wheel-drive vehicle 
if it is wet. Contact Parks Victoria on 131 
963 to check the road conditions. You may 
need to walk the final six kilometres (two 
hours) from the bridge to Lake Cobbler. 

The tou r 

Lake Cobbler (1100 metres) is usually just 
below the snowline, so it is likely that you 
will have to walk initially. The walking track 
to Mt Cobbler heads west into the forest 
from the lake, crosses a creek at a little 
gorge and then climbs steadily. You will 
soon reach snow: as it gets deeper the track 
will be increasingly hard to follow. However, 
the route heads west along a vague spur to 



Mt Cobbler 
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Vehicle track Walking track--—- 

Route taken . Cliff •"*» Side-trip — 

Not for navigation. Use listed map. 


reach a broad ridge on top of the Cobbler 
Plateau. Bear north and ascend the ridge 
until you reach the tree line below the 
open summit slope. There are relatively 
sheltered camp-sites here as part of the 
mountain's escarpment lies to the north. 

The broad summit slope is quite gentle—a 
great place to perfect your Telemarks-but 
you'll need to remove your skis for the final 
ascent to the summit (1628 metres), marked 


by a trig point The views are impressive. Be¬ 
neath the deep shadows on the mountain's 
southern flanks huge icicles form when con¬ 
ditions are right. These can be seen from a 
little knoll 400 metres south of the broad 
slope; the short side-trip takes about 30 
minutes. 

Day two 

Return the way you came. There is a pleas¬ 
ant, short side-trip to a 1525 metre peak 
one kilometre south of the point where the 
return route swings east and descends from 
the Cobbler Plateau to Lake Cobbler. 


obtrusive trails. (A map of the resort should 
be available from Telephone Box junction 
1TB)1.) As the mountain is separate from 
the main divide, there is a sweeping pan¬ 
orama of rugged peaks from the upper 
slopes. 

From TBJ a well-groomed route of mostly 
moderate gradient is followed to the sum¬ 
mit, making it a good introduction for in¬ 
experienced snow-campers. Despite the 
marked trails it's not impossible to get lost 
in the thick and featureless forest, particularly 
in bad weather; the modem Bluff Spur Hut 
was constructed on the upper slopes after 
two boys perished nearby. 



Derrick Hut hides among the snow gums at the beginning of Swindlers Spur. 


Access 

From Mansfield follow the Mt Buller Road for 
32 kilometres to the resort entry gate at Mir- 
imbah; fees are payable. Turn left on to the 
unsealed Stirling Road and follow it for nine 
kilometres to the Mt Stirling car park at TBJ. 

The tour 

Pay any applicable trail fees at TBJ before 
leaving the crowds behind by skiing up 
Circuit Road. After 500 metres turn left on 
to Bluff Spur Trail, then turn right at another 
junction within 300 metres. The trail climbs 
through forest-alpine ash then snow gum- 
to reach Bluff Spur Hut near the tree line. 
The area surrounding the hut makes a pleas¬ 
ant, sheltered camp-site. Avoid any side- 
trails here, continuing along the main trail, 
then veer left on to Howqua Gap Trail. 
You'll soon reach the broad summit, the 
highest point a little to the north of the trail. 
The vista is superb in every direction—moun¬ 
tains to the east and south while to the west 
the terrain drops away quickly to the farm¬ 
lands of the Mansfield area. As shown on 
the resort's map, the touring possibilities 
along the marked trails are extensive. 


MT £TlP)UMtf I 

1 Grade 

Easy-moderate 

1 Distance 

Ten kilometres 

f Type 

A high, free-standing 
peak with 360 degree 


views 

Nearest town 

Mansfield 

Start, finish 

Telephone Box Junction 

Map 

Buller-Stirling 1:25 000 
Vicmap Outdoor 

Leisure Series 

Arguably the most interesting of Victoria's 


official cross-country ski resorts, snow-camp¬ 
ing is also popular on Mt Stirling (1747 
metres), particularly for groups with inex¬ 
perienced or first-time skiers. The resort can 
be busy during the day but when the day- 
trippers depart it becomes quiet and tran¬ 
quil. Ski trails criss-cross the mountain's heav¬ 
ily forested lower slopes; near the summit, 
where snow gums prevail, the mountain has 
a more characteristic alpine feel with less 
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From Mansfield follow the Mt Buller 
Road east, turn right on to the How- 
qua Track a few kilometres past 
Merrijig. Follow this road through 
Sheepyard Flat (where its name 
changes to Brocks Road) and 
continue to Eight Mile Gap, a 
three-way junction about 20 
kilometres from Sheepyard Flat 
Turn left on to Bluff Link Road 
to the clearing at Refrigerator 
Gap (about six kilometres). There 
is a small car park 800 metres fur¬ 
ther along. From here Bluff Link 


« Ski trail-*— .— 

Alternative finish — Camp-site □ 

Not for navigation. Use listed map. 

Head north-east for 500 metres to 
the Geelong Grammar School Hut, then 
follow West Summit Trail back to Bluff 
Spur Hut. 

Day two 

A fun way to end the trip is to return 
along Bluff Spur Trail. If snow condi¬ 
tions are just right, you can slide most 
of the way without having to push. Keep 
your speed in check: it can be quite 
busy! Alternatively, have a look at the 
trail map and return a different way. 



you should reach skiable snow along this 
section. The route continues generally east 
from Bluff Hut along Bluff Track (if you can 
see it) and views unfold as you climb higher. 
An area of open snow-gum woodland and 
small plains heralds the approach to Mt 
Lovick (1684 metres). In much of the area 
around Mt Lovick it can be difficult to see 
the vehicle track-don't rely on this for 
guidance. From Mt Lovick head east 
through some open plains before descending 
to the Lovicks Hut site in a broad saddle. 
(The hut was dismantled in 2004 and is 
due to be rebuilt.) You will probably be able 
to find Bluff Track here. 

After Lovicks Hut the route is easier to 
follow as it climbs north to the head of 
Helicopter Spur. The ridge swings east 
and up to Picture Point (1630 metres), 
giving a dramatic view of the Howqua 
River valley. King Billy No 1 is now 
just a short distance away to the south¬ 
east. The exposed summit has a sweep¬ 
ing view, as does King Billy No 2 one 
kilometre further south. Consider camp¬ 
ing in the sheltered saddle between the 
two summits. 

Day two 

Retrace the previous day's route to 
your vehicle. If time permits, the one- 
and-a-half-hour side-trip from Bluff Hut 
to Mt Eadley Stoney—yet another 
superb viewing point-is well worth 
the effort. O 
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At a camp-site on Mt Fainter North, 
the kids go crazy with a saucepan. 

Grade 

Moderate 

The bulk of Mt Feathertop rears 

Distance 

25 kilometres 

behind. 

Type 

Snow plains and views 
of craggy peaks 


Nearest town 

Mansfield 

Start, finish 

Sixteen Mile Road 


Maps 

Howitt-Selwyn 

1:50 000 and Buller 

South 1:25 000 Vicmap 
(the latter shows part of 
the access route only) 

II Mt Eadley. .■/; BluffHut 
_ >) Stoney 
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The flat-topped summits of the King Billies are 
an unusual and rarely visited destination for 
ski tourers. Although not pointed like their 
neighbours, these twin peaks (1710 metres and 
1696 metres, respectively) are positioned at 
a junction of ranges so have some of the best 
views in the region. The headwaters of the 
Howqua, Macalister and Jamieson Rivers 
are nearby and have gouged deep valleys 
below the peaks with a dramatic effect. 

A four-wheel-drive vehicle is necessary to 
reach the starting-point but once you get 
there this tour gives an interesting overview 
of an area popular with walkers and four- 
wheel-drivers during the warmer months. 
Navigation can be difficult in foggy con¬ 
ditions, particularly near Mt Lovick. 
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The King Billies 
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Vehicle track = = = = = Walking track-._— 

Side-trip —* Camp-site □ 

Not for navigation. Use listed map. 


Road drops quite steeply initially-the return 
drive up this section can be difficult. Four 
and a half kilometres from the car park turn 
right on to Sixteen Mile Road-you'll reach 
a gate (locked in winter) within 500 metres. 
There is ample parking space. 

The tour 

Walk up Sixteen Mile Road to Bluff Hut. 
This is a steady climb of two kilometres and 
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Glenn van der Knijff 

grew up in the Victorian Alps where he 
developed an insatiable interest in mountain 
recreation, particularly cross-country skiing and 
bushwalking. He's skied in Canada, the USA 
and Europe, trekked in Nepal, lazed on the 

beaches of Thailand and the 
Cook Islands, and travelled 
extensively throughout 
” trope. But his real passion is 
still for the High Country 
of Victoria. 


























Wild History 






Megan Holbeck interviewed Chris Baxter, Brian Walters, Stephen Hamilton and 
Glenn van der Knijff about the Wild idea, their friendships and bushwalking philosophies 




Chris Baxter OAM and Brian 

Walters SC founded Wild Publications 
25 years ago. Chris was Managing Editor 
until last year when ill health forced his 
retirement. Brian Walters is a passionate 
conservationist and senior counsel who 
lives in Melbourne. 

Chris: 

I've got an enormous affinity for the Aus¬ 
tralian landscape; I just love being in high, 
wild places. I like the exhilaration and the 
physical hardship; I love the peace and 
beauty of the bush—the weather, the sky, 
the landscape and the broader topography. 
1 inherited this from my parents. 

My father did some long bushwalks with 
only one companion during and just before 
the Second World War. They took pack 
horses and went away for two weeks at a 
time and I was very excited by his photos. 
My mother was bom on a property in the 
mountains of East Gippsland. In our annual 
holidays there I climbed all the hills and 
started bushwalking without realising it By 
the time I got to (Geelong Grammar School's 
mountain campus) Timbertop as a 15-year- 
old I was completely into it 
Brian and I met while ski-touring in the 
Victorian Alps and hit it off immediately. 
Michael Collie was with Brian and we all 
skied together for a couple of days. Michael 
was a rockclimber and a graphic artist and 
offered to help me with Rock —I was doing 
it as a voluntary job for the Victorian Climb¬ 
ing Club. We worked on an issue together 
and I was so impressed by him and his work 
that I told him about the secret project I'd 
been working on for more than a year: to 
start a new outdoors magazine of a more 
commercial and general nature. We told Brian; 
he was in on Wild from the ground floor. 


We immediately decided to have a major 
think-tank at Brian's house in Baimsdale— 
Brian came up with the name Wild within 
five minutes. We spent the evenings plan¬ 
ning and poring over notes: we drew up 
lists of possible articles, policy matters, pos¬ 
sible contributors and other practical matters, 
mostly of an editorial nature. 

It was utterly fortuitous that I met Michael. 
I was too na’ive even to realise that you 


crucial but he was the green voice of Wild. 
I found him a very wise sounding-board 
when dealing with problems. In the lonely 
job of starting up a magazine and running it 
for more than 20 years he always provided 
extraordinarily sound, considered support. 

In 24 years every magazine came out right 
on time, but it is amazing that there weren't 
any disasters when we were finding our feet 
We were very precious about our baby—I can 


Chris Baxter (left), Michael Collie and Brian Walters on the fateful weekend 
when they first met, September 1980, the Bogong High Plains, Victoria. 
Francine Gilfedder. Below, 24 years later... Chris (left) and Brian on their most 
recent trip together, to South-west Cape in April 2004. Dave Gaims 


remember the first printer we ever had, York 
Press, telling us to relax, the York Press mid¬ 
wives would handle the delivery. They found 
the way we were carrying on rather amusing. 

I like exploring. I'm not really interested 
in walking in areas with worn tracks and 
camp sites and large groups of people. I like 
the remoter areas where you haven't even 
heard of walkers going. Once in these places 
you get other ideas, see other destinations 
for future walks. 

Above the property in East Gippsland 
where I'd spent my childhood holidays there's 
a major peak called Mt Tambo. Brian and I 
did a number of walks based on and around 
this—it's magnificent, very rugged, untracked 
and little known to bushwalkers. On a Mel¬ 
bourne Cup weekend in the late 1990s we 
decided to walk a section from some small 
peaks called the Sisters, along the Great 
Dividing Range over Mt Tambo to a peak 
called Mt Leinster. 1 described it in an art¬ 
icle in Wild (no 68). One evening we were 
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needed a graphic artist; I probably imagined 
that the layout was something that myster¬ 
iously happened at the printers. Michael and 
1 worked on Wild full time for months be¬ 
fore the first issue came out, for long hours 
without salary. 

Brian was a very strong and knowledgeable 
conservationist His legal advice was also 








walking along a fairly featureless section of 
the Divide—there weren't any views or 
significant landmarks, just a series of un¬ 
dulations. We were navigating very carefully 
with a map and compass in order to keep 
on this broad, serpentine ridge. It was a 
new experience for me to have to pick out 
every little knoll and saddle, ticking off points 
as we came to them. Eventually we popped 
out exactly where we wanted to be. It was 
memorable to share that simple experience 
with only one other person. 

It's more intense when it's just the two of 
you. Before Brian I'd seldom been in the 
habit of walking with just one other com¬ 
panion. But I'm completely comfortable that if 
anything happened to me, Brian would be 
able to deal with the situation and I think 
he feels the same way. 

Brian likes his creature comforts: whilst 
I've got into the habit of doing walks of up 
to four days without cooking he'll always 
have a brew no matter what We once did a 
wonderful walk through Reedy Creek Chasm, 
wading down this amazing wilderness in 
East Gippsland. After leaving the chasm we 
camped on a ridge; I was resting while Brian 
was getting his cup of tea going. The next 
minute I heard a cry for help—he had spilt 
his stove and a little fire had got out of hand. 
He was trying to stomp it out in his socks! I 
could see the headlines: 'Wild Editor respons¬ 
ible for burning out East Gippsland.' 

Only once did we change our itinerary 
after we'd started a walk. It was on our last 
walk, to South-west Cape in Tasmania in 
2004. The weather was very bad so we 
decided not to complete the circuit of the 
whole cape, instead going down to South¬ 
west Cape and back by the same route. 

I was feeling weaker than I'd felt on a 
walk before. Two nights before I left for 
Tasmania I had woken up with severe pains 
in my side. Neither a local doctor nor the 
hospital could identify what was wrong 
with me-they said that I'd probably be all 
right to do the trip. I didn't give it a lot of 
thought and on the trip I didn't have any 
pain. Looking back on it this was clearly the 
start of my cancer. Unfortunately it wasn't 
diagnosed for another four months. 

Brian: 

Chris and I met in 1980:1 was 26, Chris was 
34. Michael Collie, Tinecke jaeger and I were 
at Tawonga Huts after skiing all day. Towards 
the end of the day Chris skied in and we 
recognised him from climbing circles. He was 
a rockclimber and Editor of Rock magazine, 
an inspiring person to know for someone who 
was 26 years old. By remarkable coincidence 
we met Quentin Chester for the first time 
too; he was camped at the same place. 

For me the most important thing about 
Chris is that he brings out the best in me. 
The week we spent brainstorming the maga¬ 
zine in Bairnsdale was one of the most cre¬ 
ative weeks of my life. I think that work is 
still important for the magazine. 

Chris relishes the challenge of a walk; he 
likes to see new horizons. And he likes writ¬ 
ing articles—ever since he was a young lad 
he's been doing it, keeping really detailed 


journals. Quite a few of our walks together 
have been written up in various forms. I 
would choose reading material for our 
walks and read it aloud; sometimes it found 
its way into the articles. Once I read Com¬ 
mander Worsley's account of the Shackleton 
boat journey, it's electrifying. The article Chris 
wrote about the trip (Wild no 68) was inter¬ 
spersed with humorous quotes from it 

Chris is a very good companion; he's good 
to yam with about both light-hearted and 
profound things. On walks we go at our own 
pace, think our own thoughts, have interest¬ 
ing conversations and just enjoy sharing the 
places we visit. There is a lot of self-explora¬ 
tion as well as exploring of the country. 

You discover your own strengths and weak¬ 
nesses and really appreciate what is materi¬ 
ally important-water, food, shelter. There's 
also something significant about being ex¬ 
posed to the elements, being in touch with 
them through bushwalking. It is said that 
we are fashioned from the dust of the earth 
and I think there's some truth in that. We're 
all so separated from the land and so often 
lead lives that are tame—we need to dis¬ 
cover what is wild. 

From time to time we'd discuss Wild on a 
trip but we were discussing it from the longer 
term point of view. You're in a place that 
has a long history; there are trees that have 
been there since before you were born. It is 
a really good place for getting your own life 
into perspective. I might be abusing an 
Aboriginal word but it's my Dreaming. 

I clearly remember my first serious bush- 
walk. It was July 1972; I was 18 years old. 
My older brother, his girlfriend and I spent 
the night at Ritchies Hut, then went up 
Sixteen Mile Creek Track to the tin shed 
that was then Bluff Hut. It was my first 
alpine walk and I couldn't believe how hard 
it was. As we got higher the weather de¬ 
teriorated; it began to snow. By the time we 
got to Bluff Hut there was enough snow to 
make a snowman. The next day we set off 
over the Bluff heading for Bluff Saddle. The 
air was very still behind the hut but when 
we got to the ridgeline there was a howling 
gale. At the gap between Mt Eadley Stoney 
and the Bluff the three of us had to link 
arms and crawl across the saddle to avoid 
being blown off. The summit pole, which 
had been free of snow the day before, now 
had horizontal icicles over 18 inches long. 

By this time I knew we had to get out 
quickly. There was very limited visibility and 
the wind tore the air from our lungs. We took 
a compass bearing hoping to find the break 
through the cliff but we kept meeting sheer 
drops. Finally we found a cliff that looked 
scalable. I held my brother's pack while he 
down-climbed, then passed my pack to him 
and slid his down. It clipped on a ledge and 
bounced and bounced off down to the tree 
line hundreds of metres below. That pack 
had the eggs in it; it also had the car keys! 

We fumbled our way down to Bluff Saddle 
and then made an incredible death march 
back by roads all the way. That is probably 
the closest I've come to serious disaster on 
any walk but it fired my imagination. I've 
been a keen walker ever since. 


Stephen Hamilton became the sole Man¬ 
aging Director at Wild Publications in 
2005. He is a keen walker, well-known 
climber and has worked at Wild for a 
total of 11 years. Glenn van der Knijff 
is a walker, skier, regular Wild contributor, 
bushwalking guidebook author and also 
works as a project manager for Lonely 
Planet. He worked at Wild Publications 
for eight-and-a-half years. 

Stephen Hamilton: 

Glenn and I started walking together semi- 
regularly in 1990. I'd been to a lot of places 
that Glenn hadn't been to and he'd been to 
a lot of places that I hadn't—we introduced 
each other to new regions. I was doing a lot 
of climbing at the time, most weekends—at 
one point I'd done 18 on the trot. 

I've always spent quite a bit of time with 
people from work: I used to do a lot of climb- 



Stephen Hamilton (left) and Glenn 
van der Knijff show what Wild ones 
they really were back in 1989! (Love 
the quiff!) Wild archive collection 


ing with Chris and a lot of walking with 
Glenn. The common interest is to get away 
and enjoy it. 

Glenn is absolutely outstanding when it 
comes to navigation, he walks the whole way 
with the map in his hands because he likes 
to know exactly where he is. There is no 
chance of getting lost—he knows to pinpoint 
accuracy where you are, almost to the point 
of obsession. He's also a very strong walker. 
I know what to expect when walking with 
Glenn—he's not going to give up on reaching 
the goal. 

We don't stay in popular camp spots, we'll 
always move on and go somewhere else— 
on top of a hill or something that requires 
a bit of extra effort, an hour or so. A lot of 
these spots are trackless and remote and 
natural; when you get there you find a per¬ 
fect little camp-site where there may only 
be room for two tents. But I haven't been 
to my favourite spot yet; we've seen a few 
really good places but it's one thing seeing 
them and it's another getting there. 
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Glenn carries a fair bit of peripheral gear- 
battery-operated shaver, mirror—his groom¬ 
ing material. He'll take two pairs of ther¬ 
mals—one for walking and one for around 
camp—a Therm-a-Rest chair, a radio. He 
likes his comforts. At one stage we brought 
a tape player and speakers—I remember 
walking up Mt Feathertop with the Rolling 
Stones beating out the back. 

This lightweight business is amazing; I'm 
sure I carry at least ten kilograms less now. 

I used to carry a big pack and if it wasn't full 
I'd have to fill it, we'd take a tent each, two 
stoves. I carry next to nothing now and the 
food we eat is just unbelievable; we use a 
dehydrator and it's amazing how well meals 
reconstitute. 

I've never actually been lost although I've 
had epics before. I once went walking with 
friends and Chris had recommended a week¬ 
end route. He wrote the peaks down: the 
Bluff, Mt Lovick, King Billies, Mt Clear, High 
Cone, the Knobs, Eagles Peak, Mt Darling 
and then back to Eight Mile Hat. We were 
just shattered. He's an absolute sandbagger. 

Wild got me into bushwalking. I'd 
never been bushwalking in my life 
but I found Wild in a newsagent and 
decided that I was pretty keen 
rucksack sports. I had a part-time job 
as a golf caddy earning $2 a round 
and I saved for 12 months and bought 
a rucksack, a Trangia stove, a Moun¬ 
tain Designs sleeping-bag and a com¬ 
pass. I left school at 15-and-a-half to 
work full time in order to save the 
money to buy enough equipment to 
go walking. It wasn't until I was 17 
that I went on my first walk. 

I was just 16 when Chris's brother- 
in-law came into the shop where I was 
selling menswear. He was wearing a 
'Take a walk on the Wild side' wind¬ 
cheater; I dragged him aside and 
asked him whether he was a walker. 

We got chatting; he said that his 
wife's sister was married to the editor 
of the magazine and I was gob¬ 
smacked. Three days later I got an 
invitation to go to dinner at their 
house with Chris and Sue. I sat 
to Chris and chatted to him all night 
about how I wanted to go walking and 
climbing; he was so encouraging. 

Before this I had managed to acquire the 
first issue of Wild—it was already out of print. I 
took it round to dinner that night and Chris 
signed it, 'Best wishes, Chris Baxter'. I've 
still got it of course. I started working for 
Wild when I was 19, in January 1988. 

I get a lot of enjoyment from the bush, 
from just being out there without connection 
to everyday life. I find relaxation in the 
simple things: preparation of camp, exercise. 
I also love the idea of being able to drink 
water fresh from streams. In many other 
countries you can't do that and it's some¬ 
thing I want to do for as long as possible. 

Glenn van der Knijff: 

I was probably always going to like bush¬ 
walking. As a kid I had The Alps at the Cross¬ 
roads, a book about the idea of having an 


Alpine National Park in Victoria. I read it 
from cover to cover; I liked the bush and all 
the wonderful photos. I saw pictures of 
places like the Wonnangatta wilderness and 
was amazed, not realising that it was within 
100 kilometres of where I lived in Bright. It 
was incredible finally to see these places- 
places like the Viking, the Crosscut Saw- 
after ten years of looking at black-and-white 
photos. 

I inevitably joined the Cubs and got 
dragged out into the bush occasionally. We 
did a walk up Mt Bogong and got initiated 
into Scouts part way up (see article in Wild 
no 88). I enjoyed the walk immensely but 
didn't do much bushwalking after that. 

I went to university in Melbourne. During 
my final year, 1986, I got interested in 
walking again when I did summer work in 
the Aerial Photo section of the Victorian 
Lands Department. On two consecutive 
weekends I walked up Mt Feathertop as a 
day walk. The following weekend I got Mum 
to drop me at Mt Hotham and pick me up 
at Falls Creek-quite a long day walk-and I 


really enjoyed it. A couple of weekends 
later I went into Mountain Designs and 
bought a rucksack, a Trangia, a sleeping-bag 
and a few gismos and later that year I did a 
five-day bushwalk at Easter. 

In 1987 I got a job at a publisher called 
Algona Publications—they produced maps 
and guidebooks of the High Country. 
Algona closed down in November 1987 
and John Brownlie, the guy who owned it, 
didn't want me to be out of a job. He told 
me that Chris Baxter was looking for some¬ 
one to draw maps. I was a bit nervous 
about meeting Chris-at the time I thought 
he was pretty famous, I'd seen his photo in 
Wild. In late 1987 I started working at Wild 
a couple of days a week drawing maps, and 
early the next year Chris offered me full¬ 
time work. The first issue I worked on was 
number 28; number 61 was the last. 


Steve and I didn't start walking together 
immediately: from 1990 we did an occa¬ 
sional bushwalk, once or twice a year. In 
those days I wanted to see new country so 
we did long days to cover lots of ground- 
on a few walks we started at 7 am and 
didn't finish until 9 pm. These days we're 
going back to places we know so we do it 
a lot easier-start later, finish earlier and 
enjoy simply lazing around. 

I went through a stage in the early 1990s 
when I was away at least two weekends a 
month. In winter it was every weekend with¬ 
out fail. Then after I left Wild -Steve had gone 
overseas and the other guys I used to walk 
with were married with kids-I don't know 
if I lost interest but I didn't feel like doing it 
as much. Steve came back about five years 
ago and during the last four years we've 
probably gone away more than we should. 

We both like the same things: we'll find 
walks that are a bit off the beaten track and 
camp in the most exposed spots with the 
best views. I just love the bush: I love being 
on top of a hill, on the highest peak around. 
I'm probably not much fun to walk 
with because I don't stop much. I like 
camp early and sit there for 
the rest of the afternoon, just looking 
out. It's so relaxing. It's good to get 
away from the modem day, techo 
stuff but sometimes in winter it's nice 
just to lie back with the footy on the 
radio in the background. I'm also 
pretty pedantic when it comes to cer¬ 
tain things. I like cartography, I like 
drawing maps. I like to know where 
I am. 

When preparing for a weekend 
away I really don't feel like packing 
on Thursday night; on Friday I'm 
tired because I've been working. But 
once I get away I feel fantastic. I 
reckon you get the best sleep you're 
ever going to get when you're camp¬ 
ing. You might not think you do 
while you're on a one-inch self-in¬ 
flating mattress but at work on 
Monday you're always refreshed. 

It's funny how the last walk always 
seems the best Steve and 1 did a week's 
walk together just a few months ago: 
the first day was okay, then it rained, 
the second day was shocking, the third day 
improved a bit, the sixth day it rained the 
whole day. But the fine days in between 
were beautifully sunny and all of a sudden 
you forget about the bad ones. I look back 
through my photos and they're mostly of 
the times when the sun was out: in ten 
year's time I'll look back on that and think 
what a good walk it was. 

I think everyone's the same. At the time 
you're uncomfortable, you're wet right 
through, you're cold and smelly but a day 
later when you've dried off it's all worth 
while. I think that's half the fun of it—to be 
there when it does get better. O 

Megan Holbeck is Editor at Wild where lately she has 
been working too much and walking too little. She likes 
nothing more than getting the dirt on people older and 
more responsible than herself, whether or not it makes it 
to print. 



Wiser, more mature, but still out there-Stephen 
(left) and Glenn on the Bluff, Victorian Alps, in 
next 2006. Glenn van der Knijff collection 
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Graham Wootton returns 
to the canyons of his youth 

As A TEENAGER CROWING UP IN THE BLUE 

Mountains, New South Wales, in the 
early 1960s, exploring the exciting world 
of canyons was a natural and integral 
part of being a bushwalker. These were 
the early days of canyoning in the re¬ 
gion, not the very beginning but a time 
when only a dozen canyons had been 
found and well before canyoning had 
assumed its current status as a sport in 
its own right. 

In February 2005, after a 35-year break, 
I returned to the Blue Mountains for a 
fortnight's canyoning with old friends 
with whom I had first explored the 
canyons in the 'dark ages'. It was great 
to reminisce about early experiences and 
techniques and fascinating to contrast 
these with modem techniques and gear, 
and to hear of the hundreds of canyons 
you can now choose from. It was also a 
very sobering experience initially-swim¬ 
ming through freezing canyon pools 
was a shock after such a long break. My 



rose-coloured glasses were shattered at 
the first jump in! 

Canyoning induction and 
the early years 

After learning the basics of abseiling with 
the Scouts in Clenbrook Gorge, my first 
real canyon trip was with the Sydney 
University Bushwalking Club (SUBC) in 
February 1963 to Arethusa Canyon. This 
was one of the first canyons to be dis¬ 
covered and descended and, although 
not difficult, it is still eminently inter¬ 
esting and worth while. The amphi¬ 
theatre that opens up at the end of the 
canyon, below Arethusa Falls, is one of 
the finest vistas in the whole of the Blue 



Mountains. However, the most lingering 
memory of that trip was of a girl in the 
party who was so exhausted that every 
time we stopped for a rest she imme¬ 
diately fell asleep. This was her intro¬ 
duction to canyoning—courtesy of one 
of the Club's male stalwarts—but I don't 
think the relationship survived the trip. 

My next canyon experience was near 
Kanangra Walls on a trip led by Coast 
and Mountain Walkers legend Colin 
Watson, who wanted to install an an¬ 
chor bolt at the top of the second falls 
in Davies Canyon. It poured with rain 
all Saturday so we sheltered in Bud- 
thingeroo Hut, only venturing down the 
canyon on Sunday. This was my first 


A tranquil afternoon on Wollangambe 
Creek in 1970. Far left, Lowan Turton: 
(a companion on the 2005 trips) learn¬ 
ing to abseil using the over-the-shoulder 
technique, a leather shirt protecting him 
from rope burns. All uncredited photos 
by the author. Left, Joanna Mimica with 
the trappings of a modern cany oner: 
wet suit, helmet, harness and abseiling 
device. David Noble. Right, Thunder 
Canyon's tunnel swim, circa 1968. 


experience of the grand scale of the 
canyons coming off the Boyd Plateau- 
the torrent of water at the base of the' 
first waterfall was reminiscent of a storm 
at sea. We reached the top of the second 
waterfall to find that the piton hammer 
had not been packed. We soon realised 
that trying to drive a rather blunt star- 
drill into metamorphic rock using an 
axe was a futile exercise. It made a 
good excuse for a return trip! 

One of the pioneers of canyoning in 
the Blue Mountains recommends on his 
Web site that to experience the explor¬ 
atory nature of canyoning no-one in the 
party should have been down the can¬ 
yon before. My third trip, to Mt Hay 
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Canyon, fell into this category. A mate from 
university and I set off from Leura early one 
Saturday morning in 1964 to do this short 
but technically more difficult canyon. It has 
an awe-inspiring main section and requires 
an abseil from a chockstone into the un¬ 
known out of sight below. Of my early can¬ 
yon experiences, the memory of Mt Hay 
Canyon shines brightest and I regretted not 
having time to revisit it during my return in 
2005. 

By mid-1964, the Carmarthen Canyons 
near Mt Tomah—Thunder, Ranon and Claus- 
tral-had become the Mecca for canyoning 
bushwalkers. There are few other canyons 
that match or better these for sustained 
quality. During the next years 1 did a num¬ 
ber of trips down these canyons until I 
moved to Tasmania in 1971. Looking back 
over these trips, I am horrified by some of the 
experiences we managed to scrape through. 
On one trip a member of the party who 
was new to canyoning developed such bad 
cramps in his legs at the top of the final ab¬ 
seil in Claustral Canyon that he became as 
straight and rigid as a log. Fortunately, his 
arms still worked: we lowered him like an 
inanimate object over the lip of the final 
abseil, with someone stationed at the bot¬ 
tom to unhook him and help him across 
the pool to the Ranon junction. Oh, for a 
wet suit then! 

Gear and technique in those days were 
fairly basic. Wet suits existed but few bush- 
walkers could afford them or had thought 


FORTY YEARS ON 


£ The dammed up water 
shot my streamlined, 
pack-less form out of the 
pool like a cork from a 
champagne bottle and I 
flew head first down the 
next cascade into a large 
pool in the creek. 3 


of adapting them for canyoning. The only 
concession to the freezing water was usu¬ 
ally a woollen singlet or jumper worn next 
to the skin. Proper dry bags did not exist 
and garbage bags were the main type of 
waterproofing, usually used two or three at 
a time 'just to be sure'. As for ropes, most 
of my abseiling practice and early canyoning 
was done using Manilla ropes. Hawser-laid 
nylon ropes were something of a luxury 
($15 for a 150-foot length) but gradually 
became more common. 

Abseiling technique was also quite dif¬ 
ferent from that used today. Most bush- 
walkers used the over-the-shoulder method. 
This comprised a simple sling around the 
top of the thighs, clipped together with a 
karabiner through which the rope from the 
anchor passed. The rope then passed over 
the shoulder and behind the back, where it 





The return 

Although I visited the Blue Mountains 
many times after I left, I never found 
the time to do any serious canyoning. 

Several years ago I decided to celebrate Tackling the third abseil in 
my 60th birthday with a dedicated fort- Danae Brook, 'one spot where 
night of canyoning in February 2005. 

Two of my friends from Sydney Uni- Y ou 9& Very wet indeed'! 
versity days and experienced canyoners, Noble 
Lowan Turton and Carol Isaacs, kindly _ 
offered to organise the trip, with Lowan's 
sons Kulan and Jarrah joining us for some 
of the canyons. I had taught both Lowan 
and Carol to abseil when they were still at 
school. However, our roles had reversed: I 
was there to learn about new canyons and 
techniques. 

Before the trip I did some training, walk¬ 
ing on Mt Wellington and doing some chin- 


abseils. Nevertheless, both are 
quality canyons. Twister has 
some great water jumps and 
slides and there are sustained 
dark sections in Rocky Creek. 
At the first water jump, I sud¬ 
denly realised that 1 was about 
voluntarily to throw myself into 


was held and controlled by the hand on the 
opposite side. This method fell out of favour 
over the years as it created a lot of friction 
and heat on the shoulder over which it passed. 
Some bushwalkers sewed leather patches on 
to their shirts or even made special leather 
shirts; however, it almost became a badge of 
honour and proof of your seasoned canyoner 
status to have twin rope-bum scars on top 
of your shoulder. This method is also not as 
safe as modem methods as the descent can¬ 
not be controlled from below if the person 
who is abseiling releases the rope. However, 
if done properly the old method has certain 
distinct advantages: the equipment needed 
is cheap and simple; the sling arrangement 
is very easy and quick; and controlling the 
rate of descent is very flexible and intuitive. 
I still find it more fun than modern 
methods. 

I also have fond memories of other 
canyons including Danae Brook and 
Wollangambe Canyon. Danae Brook is 
a Kanangra canyon that is predominantly 
vertical, with multiple abseils between 
huge rock walls including the famous 
double-rope waterfall abseil. Kanangra 
canyons are generally more open and 
drier than the sandstone canyons, but 
this is one spot where you get very wet 
indeed. Danae Brook was one part of a 
trifecta of great bushwalking trips that 
caught the imagination of and inspired 
a generation of Sydney bushwalkers at 
this time, the other two being the Three 
Peaks (see Wild no 69) and a traverse of 
the Western Arthur Range in Tasmania. 

Wollangambe Canyon, near Mt Wil¬ 
son, is at the other end of the spectrum. 

This horizontal canyon has no abseils or 
significant down-climbs; instead there 
are kilometres of long, tranquil pools 
between steep sandstone walls, ideal for 
paddling on a Lilo. If you are fascinated 
by the idea of canyons but are put off 
by the abseiling and cold-water swims 
involved, Wollangambe (and Du Faurs 
Creek) are for you. They are bliss on a 
warm afternoon. Wollangambe Canyon 
was one of the last trips I did in the Blue 
Mountains before I moved to Hobart 
and it was with some regret that I left 
the opportunity for similar trips behind. 


ups and push-ups to try and regain some 
upper-body strength. Taking a few cold baths 
might have been more realistic and edu¬ 
cational! I completed my preparation by 
buying a rappelling rack, short-sleeved wet 
suit and several dry bags, and by punching 
two holes in the bottom of my day pack. 
(The latter seems like utter stupidity from a 
Tasmanian bushwalkers perspective but it 
is necessary to let the water out of your 
pack once you emerge from a swim.) 

After a very pleasant ferry trip from Hobart 
and a solid weekend of socialising with 
friends and relatives, on Monday morning 
the reality of the undertaking came with a 
crunch. We had decided to begin with the 
very popular Twister and Rocky Creek can¬ 
yons, both relatively easy canyons without 


a pool of freezing water-in Tasmania this 
would be regarded as sheer lunacy! After I 
had 'broken the ice' and realised that the 
wet suit did make quite a difference, I be¬ 
gan to enjoy the experience. Many jumps, 
swims and Lilo paddles later we reached 
the end of Rocky Creek canyon and had 
lunch at the Budgary Creek junction. After 
lunch it was a simple matter of retracing 
our route back up Rocky Creek—at least 
that's what we thought. 

When climbing up a section of cascades, 
my foot slipped and I fell about a metre 
into a small pool shaped like an eggcup. 
This has been given the ominous name of 
'the washing-machine' as it has a lot of air 
bubbles, and it is quite difficult to extract 
oneself from while wearing a pack. Lowan 
had strategically placed his leg across 
the creek to prevent me from being 
swept back down. However, my pack, 
his leg and I combined effectively to 
dam up Rocky Creek! As the water- 
level rose above my mouth and then 
my nose, I realised that I had to get my 
pack off, and fast. At almost the same 
instant, Lowan realised the situation 
and moved his leg. The dammed up 
water shot my streamlined, pack-less 
form out of the pool like a cork from a 
champagne bottle and I flew head first 
down the next cascade into a large 
pool in the creek. After I surfaced and 
my life had stopped flashing before my 
eyes, I swam to the side of the pool and 
concentrated on regaining my breath 
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and dignity. I had not swallowed a drop of 
water in the incident. However, I did notice 
about half an hour later that breathing was 
a little painful but gave it no further thought 
1 figured that it was a spectacular but some¬ 
what inauspicious return to canyoning. 

The next day's canyon, Kalang Falls at 
Kanangra Walls, was a complete contrast to 
Rocky Creek. It is really more of a series of 
waterfalls than a true canyon but for a sus¬ 
tained abseiling experience in spectacular 


Wednesday was a designated rest day so 
1 took the opportunity of getting my ribs 
checked out at Katoomba Hospital. 'Prob¬ 
ably one rib cracked, not worth X-raying, 
moderate exercise okay', was the doctor's 
diagnosis. Canyoning is really only moderate 
exercise, isn't it? 

The chosen canyon on Thursday was on 
the Newnes Plateau, a classic slot canyon, 
often barely wide enough to squeeze through 
while wearing a pack. There wasn't any run- 


The three people on this trip down Thunder Canyon have the 
added comfort of wet suits and the protection of helmets. Noble 


surroundings it cannot be beaten. After 
Monday's experience, Kalang also had a 
particular attraction for me-it didn't entail 
any swimming. Nevertheless, it is still a 
serious undertaking requiring eight or nine 
double-rope abseils and a long, steep climb 
up the aptly named Murdering Gully to the 
Kanangra Plateau. It took us nine hours to 
do the canyon and return to the cars and I 
really enjoyed it. 1 did notice that the pain 
in my chest returned with a vengeance 
whenever 1 was abseiling. There was dis¬ 
cussion as to whether I had cracked a rib in 
the previous misadventure and there wasn't 
any shortage of diagnostic advice. Fortu¬ 
nately, the climb up Murdering Gully pushed 
the problem to the back of my mind. 


ning water in the canyon but 
there were a number of cool, 
dark pools to negotiate, sev¬ 
eral interesting, short abseils 
and a magnificent amphi¬ 
theatre just before the can¬ 
yon's end. Lowan had devised 
a canyon rating system based 
on the difficulty and overall 
quality of the experience: after enduring a 
burst of agony on a short but tricky abseil I 
suggested that he needed another criterion 
for his rating system-the CRR (cracked rib 
rating) to indicate the amount of upper- 
body contortions involved! All discomfort 
was forgotten when we returned to the cars 
for the customary refreshments. 


Reflections on new 
equipment and 
techniques 

At this stage during the fortnight I could 
reflect a little on the newfangled equipment 
First, wet suits are great! In my experience, 
the water temperature in canyons seems to 
vary inversely with age, so 1 really did need 
one. 1 regretted my bravado in only getting 
a light, spring suit, as it was barely adequate, 
and 1 borrowed a full wet suit from Lowan 
for most of the trip. Dry bags are also won¬ 
derful-reliable, effective and easy to seal. 
Ascenders were a great improvement over 
prusik knots for ascending short sections of 
ropes. However, I had mixed feelings about 
my rappelling rack. It was safe and adjustable 
but I found it a little too complicated for me 
to be able to relax fully and enjoy the ab¬ 
seils. Perhaps it is a case of old habits dying 
hard. 

We did four more canyons in the next 
eight days, interspersed with a number of 
short walks to some classic Blue Mountains 
destinations including Blue Gum Forest, 
Gooches Crater, the Valley of the Waters, 
Dr Darks Cave, and Castle Head on Narrow 
Neck. The next canyon, the delightful Du 
Faurs Creek north of Mt Wilson, was as 
much a social get-together as a bushwalking 
trip. Much time was spent reminiscing 
about past trips as we floated down the 
pools on Lilos, interrupted by 
the occasional party member 
'bombing' into the water to try 
to tip people off their beds. 
Following Du Faurs, we did an 
easy, walk-through canyon that 
was impressive due to its nar¬ 
row constrictions and magni¬ 
ficent, fern-clad amphitheatre 
at a 180-degree bend in the 
creek. The second-last canyon 
we did, a classic slot canyon 
near Glen Davis, was probably 
the most impressive. It is a 
mostly vertical canyon with a 
single-rope abseil and three 
double-rope abseils separated 
by short horizontal sections. 
We finished our fortnight of 
canyoning with Fortress Creek, 
one of the first canyons dis¬ 
covered but still a very worth¬ 
while trip. From the canyon's 
end you have one of the most 
dramatic views in the moun¬ 
tains as Fortress Creek makes 
the huge drop into the valley 
below, flanked by the great 
cliffs of the Fortress and Lock- 
leys Pylon. 

Like all good things, the can¬ 
yoning and socialising with old 
friends eventually had to come to an end. 
As I travelled back to Hobart on the boat, I 
realised that a chapter had closed on my 
Blue Mountains bushwalking experiences, 
one that 1 would probably never repeat. 
However, with Tasmanian bushwalking at 
my doorstep, who could not agree that 1 
still have the best of both worlds? ® 
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Sunset with a splash at Number 16 Beach, Rye. 
Right, sand patterns on a beach. 
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Kelp gleams slickly in the morning light. 
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The full moon sets through a rock arch at Portsea. 
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Australian Himalayan 
climbing 2004-2005, 
by Zac Zaharias 


'Australia's foremost 8000 metre 
climber', Andrew Lock, on Cho Oyu. 
Left, the classic route on Cho Oyu 
(8201 metres) is a popular destination 
for Australian climbers. Camp One 
can be seen in the foreground. 

All photos by the author 


Australian Himalayan mountaineering 
was bom in 1975 with the first home¬ 
grown expedition to Mulkila IV (6517 
metres) in the Lahul region of India. It 
was organised and led by Warwick 
Deacock, an ex-British officer, who was 
instrumental in establishing Himalayan 
trekking and Outward Bound in Aus¬ 
tralia in the 1960s. These represented 
something new to Australians in the 
fields of travel and adventure education 
and sowed the seeds for an unpre¬ 
cedented Australian love affair with the 
Himalayas. Since this first amateur ex¬ 
pedition 31 years ago, enormous changes 
have occurred in Himalayan climbing. 
Equipment has advanced technologically, 
access is easier, safety has improved and 
there is more disposable income. It is 
significant that the 'professionalisation' 
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package tour' have been the biggest changes. 

The commercialisation is apparent in this 
survey, which is a snapshot of the two years 
since the last review (see Wild no 92). Of 
the 50 expeditions covered, nearly 75 per 
cent involve Australians joining large inter¬ 
national commercial expeditions, with 28 
of the 50 expeditions to only three peaks: 
Mt Everest (8850 metres), Cho Oyu (8201 
metres) and Ama Dablam (6854 metres). 


employing Sherpas to do much of the tech¬ 
nical work and load carrying. The profes¬ 
sional guides also provide leadership, or¬ 
ganisation, training, and logistic support in¬ 
cluding oxygen, along with giving cultural 
and spiritual interpretation to clients as they 
strive to achieve their goals. 

Australians are not only climbing as clients 
but also increasingly gaining employment as 
expedition leaders and guides. Four major 
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large teams, established camps and fixed 
ropes to take on greater risk and challenge. 
Modem technology has tilted the balance 
in the mountaineer's favour with triple-lined 
boots, modem fabrics and other hardware 
advances making it more likely that a climber 
would survive a desolate bivvy high on a 
mountain. 

The undisputed leader of this second tier 
of Himalayan mountaineering is Andrew 



George Lloyd deft), Mick Vander Vlist and Chris Warner resting at Camp Two (7000 metres) on Cho Oyu. Right, 
Annapurna I (8091 metres) is the most dangerous of the 8000 metre peaks. The route up the North Face (the heavily 
glaciated face to the left of the summit) is constantly threatened by avalanches. Below right, a climbing party ascends the 
South Gasherbrum Glacier towards Camp One (5900 metres) for Gasherbrum I and II. Gasherbrum IV is in the distance. 


The remaining 22 expeditions were to 13 
other peaks. The accompanying table con¬ 
firms this trend, with 54 of 123 (44 per cent) 
of Australian ascents of 8000 metre peaks 
to the two most accessible peaks from Tibet 
(Cho Oyu and Shisha Pangma). This narrow 
band of mountaineering objectives reflects 
the two tiers in Australian Himalayan 
climbing; the majority gain their apprentice¬ 
ship through a commercial operator while 
the second, smaller tier prefer the independ¬ 
ent route. 

Ama Dablam in the Khumbu region of 
Nepal, the premier destination for Australian 
mountaineers, epitomises this first tier. Once 
feared as a tough, steep and technical under¬ 
taking, hundreds of people from all over 
the world now climb this beautiful, awesome 
peak every season. This is mainly due to 
3500 metres of fixed rope and the prolif¬ 
eration of professional guiding companies 


commercial operators in Australia regularly 
conduct overseas Himalayan expeditions, util¬ 
ising guides such as Andrew Lock, Duncan 
Chessell, Jay Reilly, Gary Hayes and Sue 
Fear. The 21st century guides are highly 
experienced, often have multiple ascents to 
their credit and have to be good people 
managers. Reilly, with a total of five ascents 
of Pumori (7165 metres) and Ama Dablam, 
and Lock, with a combined six ascents of 
Mt Everest, Cho Oyu and Shisha Pangma 
Central (8024 metres), are two examples 
of this high level of expertise. 

The second tier of Australian Himalayan 
climbing is smaller but more in tune with 
the modem trends of exploratory climbing 
or repeating ascents in a lighter, faster and 
bolder style. In the 1970s and 1980s climbers 
such as Reinhold Messner, Peter Haebler, 
Doug Scott, Peter Boardman and Joe Tasker 
pioneered this approach. It is remarkable to 


Lock (see profile in Wild no 91). He remains 
Australia's foremost 8000 metre climber, 
his goal of climbing all 14 of the 8000 metre 
peaks drawing one step closer after his as¬ 
cent of Cho Oyu. Climbs of Annapurna I 
(8091 metres), Makalu (8481 metres), Kan- 
chenjunga (8598 metres) and Shisha Pangma 
Main (8046 metres) only remain for Lock 
to join the elite group of 14 mountaineers 
worldwide to complete this task. Since his 
first expedition to an 8000 metre peak in 
1993, Lock has climbed mountains over 
8000 metres 15 times, with a few climbed 
twice. He now regularly climbs or guides on 
two 8000 metre peaks a year and is one of 
only a handful of Australian mountaineers 
who is internationally recognised. 

Lode's recent attempt on Annapurna I was 
perhaps the most dramatic of all his climbs. 
He arrived in Nepal in late April 2005, join¬ 
ing US climbers Brendan Cusick and Charlie 
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Wild Survey Australian Himalayan Climbs continued 


Year Peak, route 

Party members 

Outcome 

Comments 

Annapurna 1 (8091 m) 
North Face (French 

Route), Nepal 

Andrew Lock, Brendan Cusick 
(USA) and Charlie Mace (USA). 

Lock also teamed up with Italians 
Christian Kuntner, Abele Blanc and 
Silvio Mondinelli for summit push 

Lock reached high point of 6000 m. 
Expedition abandoned on 18 May 
after avalanche hit the group above 
Camp Two, injuring four Italians. 
Kuntner died in Lock's arms at 

Camp Two 

First Australian attempt on 

Annapurna 1 

Cho Oyu (8201 m) 

NW Face, Tibet 

Simon Andrade on NZ commercial 
expedition led by Mike Roberts 
(NZ) 

Andrade left on 14 September for 
medical reasons 

Guided climb 

K2 (8611 m) 

Pakistan 

Mick Parker 

Unsuccessful 


Gasherbrum II (8035 m) 
SE Ridge, Pakistan 

Geoff Robb, Zac Zaharias and Ali 
Shimshal (Pakistan) 

Zaharias reached summit on 23 July 
in white-out, Robb reached 7800 m. 
Both climbed from Camp Three at 
7000 m 

Zaharias's fifth 8000 m peak 

Cho Oyu (8201 m) 

NW Face, Tibet 

Jen Peedom, Christopher Hallam on 
international commercial expedition 
led by Russell Brice (NZ) 

Peedom reached summit on 

22 September, Hallam reached 

7300 m 

Peedom used supplementary 
oxygen from Camp Three. Guided 
climb 

Shisha Pangma (Central 
Summit) (8026 m) 

N Ridge, Tibet 

Warwick Barnes on a international 
commercial expedition led by Jamie 
McGuinness (NZ) 

Reached summit on 4 Oct with 
Pasang Gyelu Sherpa 

Guided climb 

Cho Oyu (8201 m) NW 
Face and Shisha Pangma 
(Central Summit) 

(8026 m), N Ridge, Tibet 

Andrew Lock guiding Spaniard 

Inigo de Pineda 

Lock reached summit of Cho Oyu 
on 25 September and Shisha 

Pangma Central on 8 October 

Lock's second ascent of both Cho 

Oyu and Shisha Pangma Central 

Amin Brakk (4900 m) and 
Denbour Tower (4900 m) 
Hushe Valley, Pakistan 

Chris Fitzgerald and Nathan 

Kukuthas 

Fitzgerald and Kukuthas reached 
summit of Denbour Tower on 

29 September. Climb took six days 
including descent 

New route One Degree of 

Separation (17,A5, 12 pitches) 

Ama Dablam (6854 m) 
SW Ridge, Nepal 

Andrew McDonald on international 
commercial expedition led by Dan 
Mazur (USA) with Jay Reilly deputy 
leader 

Reilly reached summit on 

20 October and McDonald on 

22 October 

Reilly's third ascent of Ama Dablam. 
Guided climb 

Ama Dablam (6854 m) 
SW Ridge, Nepal 

David Ridley and Daniel Fisher on 
commercial expedition 

Ridley and Fisher reached summit 
on 25 October 

Guided climb 

Ama Dablam (6854 m) 

SW Ridge, Nepal 

Shaun McLauchlan and Brian 
McLauchlan 

Unsuccessful. Shaun McLauchlan 
suffered frostbite on eight toes. 

Brian McLauchlan had altitude 
problems 

Father and son team 

Ama Dablam (6854 m) 
SW Ridge, Nepal 

Anthony Geoghegan, Vanessa Wills 
and Brad Jackson on 13-member 
international commercial expedition 
led by Stuart Remensnyder (USA) 

Wills reached summit on 

29 October, Jackson on 4 November 
and Geoghegan on 7 November 

Guided climb 

Kyajo Ri (6186 m) 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

Arreando Corvini (leader), Graham 
Franklin-Browne, Fil Giles, Adam 
Liddyard and Cheryl Woods 

Unsuccessful. High point of Camp 
One (5400 m) reached 

Expedition abandoned due to lack 
of time and poor weather 


# Walters's nationality confirmed as Australian, accordingly previous comment in Wild no 92 should be disregarded. 

Corrections to Wild no 92: in 2003 Sue Fear and Peter Madew were climbing Mt Everest by the North Ridge in Tibet, not Nepal as reported. 

Ascents before scope of this survey (2004-2005) but omitted from last survey included at beginning of table. For the purposes of this survey, the term 
Flimalayas includes peaks in the Karakoram. 

This table includes all successful Australian ascents of significant Himalayan peaks (generally considered to be above 5500 metres), but only first Australian 
ascents of 'trekking peaks' in Nepal and Tibet. It also includes near misses on major Himalayan peaks, and other unsuccessful attempts that are considered 
noteworthy for any reason (for example, technical difficulty, undimbed peak, death). Peaks successfully climbed (by Australian citizens) are indicated in bold. 
Where possible, differentiation is made between those who reached the summit as clients on commercial expeditions and those who participate on a 
commercial expedition in an unguided or free-climbing capacity. Climbers of other nationalities have only been listed when they are notable, have done 
something of interest, are climbing Sherpas climbing with Australians or are guides. Ascents of Shisha Pangma Central Summit are recognised as an ascent 
of an 8000 metre summit for the purposes of this survey. 

Sources: American Alpine Journal, The Climber, Himalayan Club Newsletter, The Himalayan Database, New Zealand Alpine Journal, Rock, Wild, 
Adventure Consultants Web-site, Jagged Globe Web-site, Field Touring Web-site, Project-Himalaya Web-site, Himalayan Experience Web-site, Everest News 
Web-site, Russell Brice, Duncan Chessell, Armando Corvini, Sue Fear, Chris Fitzgerald, Damien Gildea, Christopher Hallam, Eberhard Jurgalski, George Lloyd, 
Andrew Lock, Jamie McGuinness and Jay Reilly. 

These surveys are regularly updated. Please send climb information to Zac Zaharias: zaharias@webone.com.au 
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Wild Survey Australian Himalayan Climbs continued 


Year Peak, route 

Party members 

Outcome 

Comments 

Spantik (7027 m) 

SE Ridge, Pakistan 

Rob Findlay, Dave Jackson, Tony 

Breen and Patrick Hollingworth on 
20-member international 
commercial expedition led by Gary 
Hayes 

Unsuccessful. Expedition high point 
of Camp Two 

Expedition abandoned due to steep 
and unstable snow. Guided climb 

Cho Oyu (8201 m) 

NW Face, Tibet 

Michael Dunjey on international 
commercial expedition led by Ron 
Holt (UK) 

Reached Advance Base camp 
(5500 m) 

Dunjey left due to illness. Guided 
climb 

Cho Oyu (8201 m) 

NW Face, Tibet 

John Cook with two Sherpas 

Reached 6400 m on 20 September 

Cook abandoned climb due to 
cerebral oedema 

Cho Oyu (8201 m) 

NW Face, Tibet 

Bruce Gibbens 

Reached Advance Base Camp (ABC) 
(5500 m) 

Gibbens got chest infection and left 

ABC on 22 September 

Cho Oyu (8201 m) 

NW Face, Tibet 

Andrew Lock 

Lock reached summit on 25 
September from Camp Two 

Lock's 11th 8000 metre peak. Solo 
climb 

Cho Oyu (8201 m) 

NW Face, Tibet 

Nic Bendeli, George Lloyd, Mick 
Vander Vlist, Chris Warner and Zac 
Zaharias on Army Alpine 

Association Expedition 

Zaharias reached summit on 

1 October climbing solo from Camp 
Two. Warner reached 8100 m on 

2 October 


Shisha Pangma (Central 
Summit) (8026 m) 

N Ridge, Tibet 

Colin Pacey on seven-person 
international commercial expedition 
led by David Hamilton (UK) 

Pacey reached Central Summit on 

8 October 

Guided climb 

Ama Dablam (6854 m) 
SW Ridge, Nepal 

Adam Shepard, Anthony Truscott 
on international commercial 
expedition led by Dan Mazur (USA) 
with Jay Reilly deputy leader 

Shepard reached summit on 

23, Reilly on 24 and Truscott on 

25 October 

Guided climb 

Lobuje East (6119 m) and 
Pumori (7165 m), 

Nepal 

Owen Davis, Anthony Smailes and 
Whiteway 

Davis, Smailes and Whiteway 
reached summit of Lobuje East on 

28 October 

Smailes killed on 30 October en 
route to Pumori Base Camp. 

Expedition abandoned 

Ama Dablam (6854 m) 
SW Ridge, Nepal 

Jan Anderson, Robert Gambi and 
Louis Koszteiny on international 
commercial expedition led by Luis 
Benitez (USA) 

Gambi reached summit on 

2 November 

Guided climb 

Ama Dablam (6854 m) 
SW Ridge, Nepal 

Daniel Bull and Brendan 

O'Mahoney on international 
commercial expedition led by Tam 
Pilkington (NZ) 

Bull and O'Mahoney reached 
summit on 4 November 

Guided climb 

Ama Dablam (6854 m) 
SW Ridge, Nepal 

Tim Colquhoun and Mic Rofe on a 
range of commercial expeditions 

Colquhoun reached summit 

1 November and Rofe on 

5 November 

Guided climbs 

2005 Pumori (7165 m) 

SE Face, E Ridge, Nepal 

Philip Ling, Kirk Morely on 
international commercial expedition 
led by Dan Mazur (USA) with Jay 
Reilly deputy leader 

Unsuccessful. High point of 6150 m 
reached on 23 March 

Guided climb 

Kula Kangri (7554 m) 

West Ridge and Jiexiang 

E Ridge (6676 m), Tibet 

Damien Gildea, Steve Chaplin (UK), 
Lars Svens (Sweden) and Laila 

Ojefelt (Sweden) 

Unsuccessful. Reached 6200 m on 
Kula Kangri and 6300 m on 

Jiexiang 

Continual poor weather thwarted 
progress 

Cho Oyu (8201 m) 

NW Face, Tibet 

Tashi Tensing guiding on 
international commercial expedition 

Camp One (6300 m) reached 


Mt Everest (8850 m) 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

Victorian Police expedition of Nick 
Farr, Greg Linsdell and John Taylor 
on international commercial 
expedition led by Kenton Cool (UK) 

Farr, Linsdell and Taylor reached the 
summit on 31 May 

Guided climb 

Mt Everest (8850 m) 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

Rex Pemberton on international 
commercial expedition led by Eric 
Simonsen (USA) 

Reached summit on 31 May 

Guided climb. Pemberton (20) 
youngest Australian to climb Mt 

Everest 

Mt Everest (8850 m) 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

Piers Buck and Gerrard Gosens on 
NZ commercial expedition led by 
Mike Roberts (NZ) 

Buck and Gosens climbed to Camp 
Three. Expedition abandoned on 

29 May due to high winds 

Gosens is a congenitally blind 
climber. Buck left for Tibet on 25 

May for attempt from north side. 
Guided climb 

Mt Everest (8850 m) 

N Ridge, Tibet 

Paul Hockey and Piers Buck on 
international commercial expedition 
led by Dean Staples (NZ) with 
Duncan Chessell guiding 

Hockey and Buck reached summit 
on 5 June 

Hockey is the first Australian 
disabled climber to climb Mt 

Everest. Buck joined the expedition 
in late May. Guided climb 
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Wild Survey Australian Himalayan Climbs 


Year 

Peak, route 

Party members 

Outcome 

Comments 

2001 

Annapurna IV (7525 m) 
NW Ridge, Nepal 

Simon Fitzdarence, Jenni Fraser, 
Andrew Mitchell, Martin Pocock, 
Bridget Quince, David Ridley, Ian 
Rutherford and four climbing 
Sherpas on commercial expedition 
led by Gary Hayes 

Ridley and Mitchell reached high 
point of 7000 m on 22 September 

Camp One hit by avalanche and 
gear lost. Expedition abandoned 
due to strong winds and threatening 
storms. Guided climb 

2002 

Annapurna IV (7525 m) 
NW Ridge, Nepal 

Robert Fox, Anthony Jamison, 
Stephen Patrikios, Matthew Rolfe 
and Allan Wright 

Rolfe reached high point of 5470 m 
on 30 March 

Base Camp buried on 29 April. 
Expedition abandoned on 4 May 
due to constant avalanche danger 


Ama Dablam (6854 m) 
SW Ridge, Nepal 

Jay Reilly on 30-member 
international commercial expedition 
led by Dan Mazur (USA) 

Reached summit on 22 October 

Guided climb 

2003 

Pumori (7165 m) 

SE Face, E Ridge, Nepal 

Jay Reilly on international 
commercial expedition led by Dan 
Mazur (USA) 

Reached summit on 8 April 

Guided climb 


Cho Oyu (8201 m) 

NW Face, Tibet 

Jo Gambi (UK) and Robert Gambi 
on international commercial 
expedition led by Russell Brice (NZ) 

Husband and wife team reached 
summit on 27 September 

Guided climb 


Annapurna IV (7525 m) 
NW Ridge, Nepal 

Kate Carlin, Matt Carlin, Andrew 
Reilly, David Ridley and Gareth 
Turner on international commercial 
expedition led by Gary Hayes 

Matt Carlin and Ridley reached high 
point of 6380 m on 3 October; 

Reilly also reached high point on 

4 October 

Avalanche took out Camp Two on 

21 September. Expedition 
abandoned due to impassable 
crevasse. Guided climb 


Shisha Pangma (Central 
Summit) (8026 m) 

N Ridge, Tibet 

Nicola Tsang 

Reached summit on 6 October 

Guided climb 


Ama Dablam (6854 m) 
SW Ridge, Nepal 

David Chiew (leader), Annabelle 
Cochrane (NZ) and Brett Moule 
with three Sherpas on Australian 
commercial expedition 

Summit reached by Chiew, 

Cochrane and Moule on 

1 November 

Guided climb 


Ama Dablam (6854 m) 
SW Ridge, Nepal 

Chris Kinney, Tony Kinney, Camille 
Kinney on 29-member international 
commercial expedition led by Dan 
Mazur (USA). Jay Reilly deputy 
leader 

Summit reached by father, son and 
daughter team on 23 October 

Camille Kinney youngest woman to 
summit Ama Dablam. Guided climb 

2004 

Pumori (7165 m) 

SE Face, E Ridge, Nepal 

Dan Marino on international 
commercial expedition led by Dan 
Mazur (USA) with Jay Reilly deputy 
leader 

Reilly and Marino reached the 
summit on 23 March 

Reilly's second ascent of Pumori. 

Guided climb 


Baruntse (7168 m) 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

George Lloyd on five-member 
international commercial expedition 
in the pre-monsoon season led by 
Neville Taylor (UK) 

Lloyd reached the expedition high 
point of 6800 m. Complicated 
crevasse system breaking the SE 
Ridge frustrated expedition 

Second Australian attempt on 

Baruntse. Guided climb 


Cho Oyu (8201 m) 

NW Face, Tibet 

Catherine Carlyle on international 
commercial expedition led by Jamie 
McGuinness (NZ) 

Reached summit on 14 May 

Carlyle used supplementary oxygen 
from Camp Three. Guided climb 


Mt Everest (8850 m) 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

Andrew Lock on Discovery Channel 
filming expedition led by Ben 
Webster (Canada) with Shaunna 
Bourke (Canada) and Hector Ponce 
de Leon (Mexico) 

Lock reached summit on 16 May 

Lock's second ascent of Mt Everest 


Mt Everest (8850 m) 

N Ridge, Tibet 

Robert Gambi, Andrew Marquis and 
Paul Hockey on international 
commercial expedition led by Bill 
Crouse (USA) 

Gambi and Marquis reached 
summit on 24 May. Hockey reached 
8600 m 

Hockey is a disabled climber who 
lost his right arm to cancer as a 
child. Guided climb 


Mt Everest (8850 m) 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

Anthony Baldry and Ed Bradley on 
international commercial expedition 
led by Luis Benitez (USA) 

Baldry reached summit 27 May. 
Bradley reached the South Summit 
(8750 m) 

Guided climb 


Gasherbrum II (8035 m) 
SE Ridge, Pakistan 

Ernestine Tjepkema and Steve Hay 
on international commercial 
expedition led by Sue Fear 

Fear got to summit on 26 July. High 
point of 6000 m for Tjepkema and 
Hay 

Fear's fourth 8000 m peak. First 
Australian female ascent of 

Gasherbrum II 


Broad Peak (8047 m) 

W Face, Pakistan 

Malte Hagge on international 
commercial expedition led by Jamie 
McGuinness (NZ) 

Hagge reached 7700 m on 26 July 

Hagge returned to Broad Peak after 
an unsuccessful attempt in 2003. 

Guided climb 


Broad Peak (8047 m) 

W Face, Pakistan 

Mick Parker and John Dunlop on 
international expedition led by 

Roland Hunter (UK) and Paul 

Walters # 

Parker and Walters reached summit 
on 27 July 

Third Australian ascent of Broad 

Peak. Walters's fifth 8000 m peak 
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of bad weather, then headed for Camp 
Three on 18 May. Mondinelli, his part¬ 
ner, Lock and the two Americans led, 
with four Italians including Blanc and 
Kuntner 50-100 metres behind. Lock's 
party had climbed a short distance up a 
couloir and moved left amongst small 
seracs at the base of the North Face 
when an enormous ice-cliff let go from 
the Sickle above. The whole mountain 
shook like an earthquake. Lock was 
conscious of the threat and had been 
checking out possible cover whilst 
climbing and jumped down about ten 
metres to dive beneath a very small 
serac. 

The four Italians below had nowhere 
to hide. When the avalanche cleared, 
they had been carried down the hill 
about 300 metres. All suffered injuries, 
from faces split down to the bone and 
dislocated shoulders to broken arms. 
However, Christian Kuntner was seriously 
injured, with a major gash to his head 
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Mace. Already on the mountain were 
two Italian teams, one headed by vet¬ 
eran mountaineer Silvio Mondinelli, the 
other including Abele Blanc and Christian 
Kuntner with whom he had climbed 
on Gasherbrum I <8068 metres) and II 
(8035 metres) in 1999. Mondinelli's 
team had done a lot of work setting up 
the route on the North Face and Camp 
Three (7000 metres) was already in 
place. Mondinelli's team, along with Ed 


Viesturs and Veikka Gustafsson, went 
for the top on 12 May. Viesturs, Gustafs¬ 
son and two Italians reached the top. 
Mondinelli and one of his team had 
turned around on the summit day due to 
the cold, so Lock's party joined up with 
Blanc and Kuntner's team, and the re¬ 
maining members of Mondinelli's group, 
to make a final push for the top. The 
group reached Camp Two (5600 metres) 
on 16 May, rested the next day because 







and severe internal injuries. The group spent 
an hour stabilising Kuntner before making a 
sled and dragging him back to Camp Two. 
He died from his injuries at about 10 am in 
Lock's arms. After evacuating the injured, 
the others abandoned their attempt, leaving 
Lock reluctantly to abandon his climb. 

Whilst Lock has led the way with his 
semi-alpine approach to Himalayan climbing 
on 8000 metre peaks, other Australians are 
following. This group includes Sue Fear, 
Geoff Robb, Mick Parker, Brian Laursen 
and Zac Zaharias. A number of these 
climbers have made ascents of four or five 
8000 metre peaks in lightweight style, and 
continue to blood less experienced climbers 
on their expeditions. 

Whilst Australian mountaineers have made 
impressive climbs over the last 30 years, it 
is becoming increasingly apparent that fewer 
climbers are going off the beaten track. 
Damien Gildea, a veteran of numerous Ant¬ 
arctic expeditions, is one exception to this 
trend. He teamed up with Steve Chaplin 
(UK) and Lars Svens and Laila Ojefelt of 
Sweden to attempt the West Ridge of Kula 
Kangri (7554 metres) in Tibet during the 
pre-monsoon of 2005. There had only been 
four previous ascents of this beautiful peak. 
The worst spring conditions in the Himalayas 
for many years thwarted progress above 
6200 metres: although the climbing was 
straightforward, the poor conditions, cold, 
wind and cloud combined to defeat the 
team, with only five days spent climbing out 
of the 30 at or above Base Camp, Gildea 
and Chaplin then attempted nearby Jiexiang 
(6670 metres) by the East Ridge. After 
camping at about 6100 metres in -26°C the 
night before the summit push, the pair 
climbed to a high point of 6300 metres be¬ 
fore abandoning the climb due to the onset 
of a storm. 


Two Canberra climbers, Nathan Kukuthas 
and Chris Fitzgerald, bucked the snow-climb¬ 
ing trend by trying the Karakoram Range's 
acres of untouched granite spires during 
September 2005. Their aim of making the 
second ascent of Sol de Solet, the awesome 
Catalan route on Amin Brakk (5800 metres), 
was abandoned due to the ongoing poor 
conditions across the Himalayan and Ka¬ 
rakoram ranges. Undeterred, they turned 
their attention to Denbour Tower 
(4900 metres) to the right of Amin 
Brakk in the Hushe Valley area of 
Pakistan. They climbed a new route 
on this fierce 500 metre spire in a 
single push over six days. One 
Degree of Separation involved 12 
pitches of aid climbing to A5 and 
free grade 17. This impressive climb 
is the first new Himalayan route 
established by Australians for a 
number of years. 

An unprecedented number of 
Australians reached the summit of 
Mt Everest—ten in total—with 20- 
year-old Rex Pemberton becoming 
the youngest Australian to do so. 

All Australians on Mt Everest were 
clients on commercial expeditions, 
a distinct shift from previous 
periods. Disabled Australian climbers 
feature prominently for the first 
time. Cairns climber Paul Hockey, 
who lost his right arm to cancer as 
a child, reached the summit on his second 
attempt by the North Ridge, and Gerrard 
Gosens, a congenitally blind climber, reached 
7300 metres on the south side. 

Whilst the safety record of Australians is 
improving, it is sad that there was a death. 
Anthony Smailes was killed en mute to Pumori 
Base Camp after a successful ascent of Lobuje 
East (6119 metres). Climbing up on a ridge 


to gain a vantage point, Smailes was later 
seen about 100 metres below at the bottom 
of the cliff. It is unclear whether he died 
from a direct fall or from rockfall. 

In the 30 years since Australians began set¬ 
ting their sights on Himalayan peaks there is 
much to be proud of, particularly for a nation 
that does not have the cultural acceptance 
of the sport nor the training grounds of the 
traditional mountaineering nations. Australians 


have climbed to the highest summits, made 
world-class ascents and are climbing in the 
greater mountain ranges of the world in in¬ 
creased numbers. However, our involvement 
with the Himalayas is changing. Until ten 
years ago the predominant expeditions 
were of the self-help, amateur style but this 
is now becoming a thing of the past. Whilst 
professional outfits provide a relatively safe 
entry point for many people, fewer are 
taking the bold steps of either self-guiding 
or seeking challenges off the beaten track. 
However, Australians are renown for their 
sense of adventure and a new direction is 
likely to emerge. ® 


AUSTRALIAN 8C00 METRE PEAK STATISTICS 1384-2005 


Peak Date of first First Australian Total number of 

Australian to summit Australians to 

ascent reach summit # 



Porters in Pakistan make their way up the 
Baltoro Glacier, past the Trango Towers. 


Mt Everest (8850 m) 3 October 1984 


K2 (8611 m) 
Kanchenjunga (8598 m) 
Lhotse (8511 m) 

Makalu (8481 m) 

Cho Oyu (8201 m) 
Dhaulagiri I (8167 m) 


20 August 1990 

10 October 1987 
6 May 1995 

8 May 1995 

11 May 1990 
25 May 1997 


Manaslu (8156 m) 
Nanga Parbat (8125 m) 
Annapurna I (8091 m) 
Gasherbrum I (8068 m) 
Broad Peak (8047 m) 


21 April 2002 
21 July 1998 

17 July 1999 
16 August 1986 


Shisha Pangma (8046 m) - 

Shisha Pangma Central 26 May 1990 

(8024 m) 

Gasherbrum II (8035 m) 16 August 1987 


Tim Macartney-Snape, 

Greg Mortimer 
Greg Child, Greg Mortimer 
John Coulton, Mike Groom 
Mike Groom 

Mark Auricht, David Hume* 

Mike Groom 

Andrew Lock, Matt Rogerson, 

Zac Zaharias 
Andrew Lock 
Andrew Lock 

Has not had an Australian ascent 

Andrew Lock 

Brian Agnew, Pat Cullinan, 

Jon Chester, Peter Lambert, 

Terry McCullagh, Mike Rheinberger, 
Jim van Gelder, Zac Zaharias 
Has not had an Australian ascent 
Mark Lemaire 

Geoff Little 


0 

29 



# Does not include multiple ascents of a peak by the same person 

* Died during the descent 
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For the few people who know of Vic¬ 
toria's Mitchell River, walking there is 
rarely their first thought. Running from 
the bogs of the High Country to the 
Cippsland Lakes, the river's limited fame 
is primarily among paddlers, for whom 
its shuttle-like rapids provide challenges 
of grade-3-4 rapids separated by idyllic 
stretches of flat water. But this is a river 
that can be enjoyed from angles other 
than atop it. At its edge, running for al¬ 
most the length of the Mitchell River 
National Park, is a walking track, a dry 


platform from which to observe one of 
Victoria's great rivers. 

Fed by such famous High Country 
waters as the Dargo and Wonnangatta 
Rivers, it is the only major Victorian 
river to flow freely from source to sea. 
Yet it remains an uncrowded beauty, 
neither high country nor low, part 
mountains and part forest. It's an in- 
between land, both in landscape and 
walking effort. Stretching just 18 kilo¬ 
metres, the Mitchell River walking track 
packs a few pinches and punches but 


it's ultimately a comfortable walk that 
can be ploughed through in a day or— 
infinitely better—broken into two days. 

We began at the park's northern end 
at Angusvale, a field of grass as open as 
its name would suggest. Mitchell River 
National Park stretches south from here, 
forming a green spot on the map and a 
green antidote to the coal haze of the 
nearby Latrobe Valley. When it was 
formed in 1963 it consisted of only 143 
hectares; in 1986 the park was expanded 
to cover nearly 12 000 hectares, cut into 



Mark Grundy in the atmospheric surrounds of Deadcock Den. Right, reflecting on the Mitchell River, in more ways than one. Jenny 
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River Walking 


Andrew Bain follows Victoria's 
beautiful Mitchell River 
on a two-day walk 


almost symmetrical halves by its eponym- 







widen and flatten again, morphing regularly 
into short, sharp rapids like braids along its 
length. 

We had gone less than 100 metres along 
the walking track out of Rock Creek camp¬ 
ing area when we discovered we had com¬ 
pany. Stretched to its full six-foot length 
across the path was a red-bellied black snake, 
savouring the last of the autumn heat. The 
snake wasn't going anywhere, so we de¬ 
toured through the tea-tree and walked on, 
every branch and noise seeming like a rep¬ 
tile. The flood debris high above our heads 
offered further cause for thought. 

The meanders of the Mitchell began again 
at the rapids' end, the river ordered into 
place by the sandstone cliffs that now also 
dragged the walking track away from the 
Mitchell's edge on to the hillsides. I looked 
behind—that backward glance you so often 
miss when walking—to be rewarded with a 
wonderful view back along the straight of 
the slalom rapids, the water magnesium- 
bright beneath the midday sun. 

The track lingered high on the hillsides 
for great lengths of time, and it often felt as 
though we weren't on a river walk at all. We 
stared through open woodland at hillsides 
just like the one we were on but for the oc¬ 
casional gash of sandstone intruding through 
the bush. If you were to design the perfect 
track it would probably touch the river a few 
more times but it was pleasant regardless, 
contouring around the river bends, dipping 
in and out of butterfly-filled gullies but al¬ 
ways keeping a respectful distance from the 

Apart from glimpses of the Mitchell we 
could have been almost anywhere. The kilo¬ 
metres ticked by, changing little except in 
direction. It was repetitive but in no way 
dull. Indeed, it was in many ways a walking 
track typical of the Australian bush; you travel 
for so long through unchanging land, then 
suddenly there's a spectacular scene. Along 
the Mitchell River the scene is found at the 
Amphitheatre, which awaited us at the day's 
end. 

But we first had to work for our reward. 
The climb to reach Mitchell Road—rather 
gloriously named given it was no more than 
a rugged, four-wheel-drive track—was an 
indicatjpn of the terrain to come- Luxuries 
such as contouring across hillsides were now 
behind us; we were into something like bush 
moguls, steep climbs that concluded in mock¬ 
ing descents. 

This was not the only mockery to endure. 
Glimpses of the river revealed more than 
water, with enticing beaches forever seem¬ 
ing to line the opposite bank. We were con¬ 
scious that they probably lined our bank as 
well, tucked away unseen below us, but this 
made them no more accessible. The thought 
that perhaps we'd strike one of these beaches 
gnawed at us but they remained as elusive 
as a thylacine. 

We walked for about two kilometres along 
Mitchell Road before the track veered back 
down towards the river. By now we had 
discovered another folly of this 'river' walk; 
since leaving the slalom rapids at Rock Creek 
we hadn't seen any water. All the tributaries 


chell River was both glassy and glossy, the 
forest and sky painted perfectly on to its 
watery canvas. 

Our descent ended at Cobbannah Creek, 
which was indeed flowing. A few metres 
from where we crossed, its waters became 
those of the Mitchell River. We filled our 
bottles and prepared our minds for the final 
climb, the toughest of the day. 


character with anything we'd seen so far 
that day, more akin to glacial debris than a 
valley in the Australian bush. 

The track zigzagged in behind the Amphi¬ 
theatre, where rosellas flew by like flourishes 
of paint and a swamp wallaby watched curi¬ 
ously. Snakes had disappeared from our 
consciousness but it was now that a second 
snake appeared-so tiny as to be little more 


had been dry and the Mitchell River had 
been scenery rather than a companion. Our 
drinking-water was gone. 

From here the track dropped so steeply 
that we sensed it was pointing at water, a 
tributary deeper and stronger than the rest. 
The day had stilled to a stop and the Mit- 


There were grand views of the Amphi¬ 
theatre before we began the final haul up 
its slopes. The most impressive feature of the 
walk, the sandstone Amphitheatre is shaped 
as its name suggests, rock slides having peeled 
back its orange cliffs, dumping quarry-loads 
of rock at their feet. It was a scene out of 


Exploring the banks of the Mitchell River at Rock Creek, which appears to live 
up to its name. 
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river reliefs. We did come to one of the 
Mitchell's grail-like beaches, its gritty, narrow 
bank seeming as good as a fluffy Queensland 
strand. 

From this beach the track began its final 
climb, snaking up a gully thick with bush 
before easing down to the river bank again. 
From here it was an easy finish, the 
river flicking from placid to rapid and 
the path levelling off beside it. 

At Woolshed Creek, a couple of 
hours from our camp at Lookout 
Point, the track offered options. 

We could simply plough up the 
path to its steep end, or de¬ 
viate to the two sites that rival¬ 
led the Amphitheatre for at¬ 
traction: the Den of Nargun 
and Deadcock Den. 


than glorified string—sliding between us on 
the path. 

The zigzags ended at the stony ridge on 
top of the Amphitheatre where there re¬ 
mained a final grunt to Lookout Point, the 
views more than compensating for the ef¬ 
fort. The sound of water reached us even 
here; this is said to be the Mitchell River's 
most testing set of rapids as it begins its long 
turn through Billy Goat Bend. 

The camping ground abutting Lookout 
Point was empty and it was tempting to think 
that visitors to this spot were rare although 
the ferocity of the possums quickly assured us 
otherwise. Accustomed to easy pickings, they 
began their manoeuvres at dusk, crowding 
our area. Their attack came in darkness, 
scratching and clawing uselessly at our ruck¬ 
sacks while we were away at Lookout Point 


savouring the glow of the full 
moon. Long after the sun had 
set, the landscape retained its 
form under the moon's pew¬ 
ter light. The river could be 
seen bending its way through 
the earth's creases, capped by 
the mist that had begun to fill 
the valley, merging with the 
smoke of a park bum-off. We 
hoped that the mist would 
still be there in the morning, 
packed into the valley below, 
but by dawn the wind had 
chased it away. 

Our first walking task on 
this second day was to round 
Billy Goat Bend, a long, wide 
arc round the cliffs. It was a 
kind, flat beginning to the day, 
staring across at sandstone 
walls like the ruins of a city. 

The day was brewing to¬ 
wards heat very early but we 
could at last anticipate some 


Andrew 

Bain 

is a Melbourne writer 
who spends too much 


Mark Grundy 
descends into a gully 
near the arc of Billy 
Goat Bend. 



time wandering when 
he should be working. 
He is the author of 
Headwinds, a book 
about a 20000 kilo¬ 
metre cycling journey 
around Australia. 



The track to the Den of 
Nargun veered away from the 
main track but we continued 
the short distance to Wool- 
shed Creek, only metres up¬ 
stream from which is Dead- 
cock Den. Of the two dens, 
Nargun is the more famous 
but Deadcock Den arguably 
more striking. With a greater 
flow of water and a little 
more rouge in the rocks, it 
could almost pass for a stray 
piece of the Kimberley. 

Scrambling over boulder 
debris, we entered Deadcock 
Den's rocky enclosure where 


water dribbled over a ledge and across a 
rock platform as expansive as a dance floor. 
In the protection of an overhang, we sa¬ 
voured this bit of outback in Victoria before 
heading into the Den of Nargun, another 
ledge from which dripped a waterfall barely 
worthy of the title. 

Less colourful than Deadcock Den, the 
Den of Nargun is richer in legend, holding 
great cultural significance for the Gumai/ 
Kumai Aboriginal people. A stone creature 
named Nargun was said to reside here, 
preying on anybody who came too close. 

Our wanders took us away from the shal¬ 
low cave, up the arms of a spur to the Den 
of Nargun picnic area and the end of the 
beautifully lonely track. O 
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Wild Ways 


Exploratory 


Meg McKone on adventures 
off the beaten track 

We are pushing through a particularly 

noxious patch of thorn bush near the junc¬ 
tion of Jones Hole and Coricudgy Creek in 
Wollemi National Park, New South Wales, 
hoping that progress will get easier as the 
valley narrows into a gorge. But instead it 
becomes worse; boulders hidden by ferns 
and many slippery logs and creek crossings 
impede our passage. We're happy to reach 
our destination for the night, a little bank at 
the junction of three creeks where Cori¬ 
cudgy Creek turns to the north-west. There's 
just enough clear space in the rainforest to 
put up the tents for our party of three. 

So why are we floundering around in the 
wilderness getting scratched and bruised? 
Since we insist on going bushwalking, we 
could at least be following a track! However 
the spirit of exploration is upon us, or at least 
upon Frank and me. We've dragged along 
Morrie because he's an expert in identifying 
Australian plants. (He's also a geologist—this 
unexpectedly turns out to be quite useful.) 
On a previous walk, while exploring the ridge 
to the west of Mt Davis with its magnificent 
views down Coricudgy Creek and beyond, 1 
spied some unusual looking trees in a short, 
narrow goige. Could they be an undiscovered 
stand of Wollemi pines? Probably not, but 
my photos are fuzzy enough to leave a half- 
reasonable doubt, and here we are. 

The next morning we set off up our chosen 
canyon, clambering over a tangle of under- 



£... we’re just beginning to imagine 
that we’re the first white people 
ever to set foot in this obscure spot 
when we come across an overhang 
sheltering the remains of a camp-fire 
and, horror of horrors, a tin can. 5 


growth and up several drops until we are 
stopped by another waterfall. It's back to the 
junction again, where we find a way through 
one cliffline and sidle along beneath the next 
cliff until we can descend to the creek above 
the waterfall. The going gets easier along the 
banks and we're just beginning to imagine 
that we're the first white people ever to set 
foot in this obscure spot when we come 
across an overhang sheltering the remains 
of a camp-fire and, horror of horrors, a tin 


can. We guess that a party of careless can- 
yoners, seeking either new canyons or more 
Wollemi pines, has come over Mt Coricudgy 
and abseiled in from the top. 

A little further upstream the creek steepens; 
we manage to clamber up an almost vertical 
gully to reach our trees. Morrie pronounces 
them to be sassafras, and very tall, fine speci¬ 
mens they are, but not what we are after. 
However, all is not lost. In the afternoon we 
have a look at the creek to the east and find 


an unexpected gem. Less than a kilometre 
upstream, just past where a sandstone buttress 
marks a comer in the gorge, a huge overhang 
forms a roof over a grove of tree ferns. Ad¬ 
mittedly they look rather dry, but how do 
they obtain enough moisture to survive at all 
when they have a roof over their heads? The 
answer has also created a much rarer phenom¬ 
enon. On the back of the cliff wall are stalac¬ 
tites, stalagmites, shawls and other formations 
but the/re not the usual pale limestone. They 
are deep red, brown and black and Morrie 
excitedly explains that they are a rare forma¬ 
tion of iron oxide which has precipitated out 
of the water seeping through the rock. 

On the other side of the creek is a high, 
level, scrub-free terrace covered in rainforest 
trees including one with a lovely red trunk. 
I promise myself that one day I'll do a trip 
over Mt Coricudgy and down this creek to 
camp (very carefully, so I won't do any dam¬ 
age) on the rainforest terrace. The walk that 
was inspired by a previous trip will in turn 
inspire another. 
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Bushwalking 



It is clear that the early bushwalkers of a 
century ago saw themselves as engaging in 
an activity different from the popular rambles 
where a day's walking along a track was 
rounded off by a hearty meal and a bed in 
lodgings of some kind. In 1927 the Sydney 
Bush Walkers defined a bushwalker as 'a 


The landscape of the Northern 
Territory's Macdonnell Ranges seems 
to invite exploration. Margaret Cooper 
on the summit of 'Peak Alone', the 
Chewings Range curving off into the 
distance. Right, John Cooper admires 
the skyline view of the Woila Circuit 
from one of the eastern ridges of 
Jillicambra Mountain, NSW. All 
uncredited photos by the author 










walker, man or woman' (although the first 
clubs didn't allow women to become mem¬ 
bers) 'who seeks social recreation and edu¬ 
cation in roadless wilderness or primitive areas 
or rugged country...an exploring, camping 
walker...' The exploratory element was there 
from the beginning and there was certainly 
plenty of country to explore. Maps, if they 
existed at all, were rudimentary parish maps 
and people like Myles Dunphy drew their 
own, from their own experiences—beautiful, 
remarkably accurate sketch maps that are 
still of use to bushwalkers today. 

So where does this leave mod¬ 
ern bushwalkers with easy access 
to 1:100 000 topographic maps for 
most of Australia and often 1:25 000 
for the most accessible and scenic 
walking areas? Can we still claim 
to be exploring? Is there anywhere 
in Australia left to explore? And 
what are the skills and attributes 
needed to do exploratory trips? 

I was fortunate to join the Coast 
and Mountain Walkers (CMW) of 
NSW at a time when they were 
exploring the Budawangs (or re¬ 
exploring, after the gap caused by 
the Second World War), and so 
bushwalking and exploration be¬ 
came synonymous for me at an 
early age. I'd joined the teenage 
section (set up by Ninian Melville 
for young people aged 15-18) in 
1959. However, that same year I 
did my first trip to the Budawangs 
on a walk from the adult pro¬ 
gramme, when George Elliott and 
Colin Watson were checking El¬ 
liott's draft CMW Budawangs map. 

From Newhaven Gap we followed 


when we discovered magnificent overhangs 
that could have provided us with superior 
overnight shelter. We found our Way up a 
gully on the north-west side of the mountain 
and down a steeply sloping rock-face into 
the saddle of the gully between Mts Cole 
and Owen where one of the party took a 
tumble but fortunately landed uninjured on 
his pack. 

On another trip, at Easter in 1960, at last 
we reached the southern end of Mt Owen 
for one of the best views in NSW—the double 


filled crevasses and heathy plateaux. The 
only possible name for it was Valley of the 
Monoliths. Of course, we were keen to get 
a closer look and spent exciting moments 
leaping narrow crevasses and half a day 
battling the thick scrub. Today the route 
passes sedately down a rift in the conglom¬ 
erate and the scrub can be traversed on a 
track in half an hour. At the time I was fairly 
ignorant about earlier forays into the area 
by local pastoralists and clubs including the 
Sydney Bush Walkers, and I revelled in the 


£ An amazing vista lay before us: 
whatever we may have imagined, 
it certainly wasn’t this extraordinary 
jumble of conglomerate domes 
separated by rainforest-filled 
crevasses and heathy plateaux. 3P 


old logging tracks past the Vines to Styles 
Creek, then continued on to the base of 
the cliffs of Mt Haughton. From here the 
route was trackless, our journey under the 
cliffs impeded by thick rainforest vegetation. 
But the Budawangs are full of contrasts. 
After an exhilarating walk across Mt Tam 
and down its southern slopes, swinging 
along across open heath (now grown to 
head-high scrub) that allowed uninterrupted 
views of Bibbenluke Walls and the forbidding 
grey cliffs of Mts Cole and Owen, we 
camped in our flimsy tents at the saddle 
beneath Mt Cole in a gale that sent roaring 
gusts through the treetops all night. 

The next morning, after a short climb to 
the base of the cliffs of Mt Cole, we regretted 
not walking further the previous afternoon 


clifflines of the Castle, the symmetry of Pi¬ 
geon House and the alpine ruggedness of 
Currockbilly Mountain. Later that year, us¬ 
ing the Wog Wog entrance on one of Nin's 
walks and meeting another CMW party 
who had walked in from Newhaven Gap, 
we found the route on to Mt Owen that is 
used today, along the bottom of the cliffline 
around the western side of Mt Cole and up 
the gully that splits these plateaux in two. 

On one of our early trips to the end of 
Mt Owen we returned by way of the east¬ 
ern edge to check out the valley that lay be¬ 
tween Mt Owen, Shrouded Gods Mountain 
and the Castle. An amazing vista lay before 
us: whatever we may have imagined, it 
certainly wasn't this extraordinary jumble of 
conglomerate domes separated by rainforest- 


This view of Mt Nibelung from the 
southern end of Monolith Valley was 
taken on an early, exploratory trip to 
the Budawangs. Colin Watson 


excitement of finding new passes and see¬ 
ing new landscapes. There was always the 
feeling that something unexpected and mar¬ 
vellous might lie around the next comer. 

I can thank an error of navigation for my 
next stage of exploration. On another of Nin's 
walks, from Kanangra Walls over Mt Cloud- 
maker to Katoomba, we failed to take the 
left-hand turn down the ridge at Marcott 
Pass and ended up in West Gullallie Creek. 
It wasn't a scrubby defile as we expected 
but quite open, with attractive little water¬ 
falls and rocky basins. So a few years later, 
when we were looking for something differ¬ 
ent to do in the Blue Mountains, we began 
to explore the creeks beside the well-trod¬ 
den ridges of the Wild Dog Mountains and 
found a different world, often full of rain- 
forested delights. In Black Harry Glen, just 
north of the Jenolan River, we were scram¬ 
bling up beside a deep canyon when we 
startled a wallaby which, to our consternation, 
panicked and leaped into the void rather 
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than hop past us. At this stage, I was dis¬ 
covering that even in popular walking areas 
there were still routes unknown to (or at 
least forgotten by) bushwalkers that could 
yield the unexpected, earning the title of 
'exploratory'. 

How do we find places to explore? As 
mentioned in the Wollemi and Budawangs 
accounts, places that look interesting when 
glimpsed on one walk lead to follow-up 
trips, even after years of being filed away in 
my memory. Maps are a wonderful source 
of information and inspiration; I've spent 
many productive hours poring over my 
collection. When, in 1988, a small group of 
us decided on a first trip to the Top End, we 
were keen to visit the King Leopold Ranges 


summit ridge bounded by a curve of cliffs 
composed of 'bricks' of red rock. 

Amongst the most important skills needed 
for exploration are map reading and nav¬ 
igation—here we confront the question of 
navigational ability. I am fortunate as I be¬ 
came familiar with topographic maps at a 
young age and later earned a degree in 
geography. Now when I look at contours, 
the ridges and valleys often leap out almost 
as clearly as if the map were a scale model. 
As for navigational ability, I think that pre¬ 
cision and practice are paramount, as well 
as the determination to keep on trying even 
if you make a blue. Many years ago while 
navigating from Quiera Clearing to Trans¬ 
portation Spur for the descent into Ettrema 


Lynn Atkinson demonstrates the value 
of rockclimbing skills when exploring. 
She is in 'Portals Canyon'in West 
Macdonnell National Park. 


in the Kimberley. As we studied the Richenda 
1:100 000 sheet, Brian was especially taken 
with Mt Broome. Although it is only one 
peak on a very long ridgeline, its southern 
side resembles an oval crater with its central 
depression breaking out to the south. After 
a long, sweltering climb in the tropical after¬ 
noon sun, we did indeed find an interesting 


Gorge, I hit the cliffline at what was ob¬ 
viously the wrong spot. When I turned to 
the only other member of the party who 
had been taking any notice of the route, he 
responded to my plea for help with: 'You 
got us here, now you get us out.' After 
checking our location by taking bearings on 
the hills on the other side of the gorge, we 
worked our way along the cliff-edge until 
we reached the right spur. 

Then there was the trip that Ann and I 
led across the Tonalli Tableland, carefully 
taking a bearing at each hilltop and turn in 
the ridge in our quest to reach Mt Burra- 
gorang. We finally stumbled upon the cliffs 
at the eastern end of the tableland three 
kilometres short of our desired destination, 
only to be told by one man who, though 
familiar with the area, had been following 
us silently: 'You went wrong five kilometres 
back.' However, there are men prepared to 
help—and I know many women who, con¬ 
trary to some people's opinion, are compet¬ 
ent navigators. 

In recent years I've become very fond of 
the Tonalli/Lacys Tableland part of the Blue 
Breaks in the southern Blue Mountains. The 
views from the cliffs are exceptional, the main 
creeks are full of magnificent blue gums 
(and appalling scrub), the spring flowers are 
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a delight, and navigating the relatively fea¬ 
tureless ridges has become a pleasurable chal¬ 
lenge rather than a nail-biting experience. 

Rockclimbing skills certainly don't go 
astray—most exploratory trips entail some 
rock scrambling. My few years with the 
Sydney Rockclimbing Club was time well 
spent You don't have to be a great climber in 
order to learn some useful moves and how 


planned exit route by way of Tullyangela 
Creek. Although we finally found a safe 
spot to swim across, we were forced to cut 
the trip short by going up Manacle Creek, 
knowing that some friends had once gone 
that way. After many scrambles up the 
steep, boulder-strewn bed and forays into 
the vine-infested rainforest, we emerged at 
a fantastic viewing point where we could 


berra Bushwalking Club (CBO has done 
many exploratory trips. In 1966 CBC mem¬ 
bers Geoff Mosley and Karl Erett were the 
first people to do the Woila circuit, a rugged 
climb over several peaks 900 metres above 
Woila Creek (see Geoff's article in Wild no 
66). Other CBC trips explored Wadbilliga 
Creek, the Queens Pound River, Bumberry 
Creek and Tuross Gorge. Jillicambra Moun¬ 
tain, an impressive massif bounded by 
the Tuross River on three sides and 
Myrtle Creek on the fourth, is large 
and intricate enough to keep a walker 
occupied for many trips. 

However, it is in genuinely remote 
areas that you feel you may really be 
walking where a non-indigenous per¬ 
son has never been before. After being 
flooded out of Tasmania on several oc¬ 
casions and beset by a serious allergy 
in parts of the Kimberley and Kakadu, 
I turned my attention to Central Aus¬ 
tralia. The extended, parallel ridges of 
the Macdonnell Ranges invite walks 
along their length, but after two fairly 
extensive trips I was keen to concen¬ 
trate on smaller areas, allowing enough 
time to investigate them in detail. So 
began the series of exploratory trips 
described in ‘Not the Larapinta Trail' 
(Wild no 96) when more than one trip 
was often needed to explore a new can¬ 
yon fully, climb a new mountain or 
find a new route over the main range. 



A Coast and Mountain Walkers 
group on the side ofMt Cole in the 
Budamngs in I960, the author at 
front right. Watson. Right, McKone 
above Dungeon Canyon, Tullyangela 
Creek, after climbing out of Manacle 
Creek. Ettrema Gorge is in the 
distance. Steven Shaw 


to handle a rope safely. Just as importantly, 
climbing experience helps when assessing 
whether a route is likely to go, and choosing 
the best line. Ettrema Gorge comes to mind 
once again. With its upper cliffline of sun¬ 
drenched sandstone, lower gorge of pale 
grey quartzite and clear, green pools, I think 
it is one of the most beautiful watercourses 
in Australia. However, none of its access 
routes could be described as easy—you ei¬ 
ther navigate across the scrubby plateau to 
a steep spur, or rock hop down one of the 
side creeks, most of which are punctuated 
by waterfalls. 

One wet Australia Day weekend we gained 
entry to the lower section of Ettrema Gorge 
from Lash Creek. This entailed roping down 
a crack in a five metre section of cliff, be¬ 
fore sliding down a frighteningly steep and 
slippery slope. Keen to camp in a lovely spot 
on the far bank, we waded waist-deep across 
the swollen creek. The next day, after a 
night of rain had created a raging torrent, 
we were unable to walk upstream to our 


look down the double-cliffed gorge of Dun¬ 
geon Canyon to Ettrema itself. From here 
four kilometres of navigating through thick 
scrub and an eight kilometre road bash 
brought us, finally, to our cars. However, the 
creek and the view were worth the effort, 
and we'd confirmed a route that gave addi¬ 
tional access to the lower sections of Ettrema. 

Near Canberra there are many beautiful 
though seldom visited areas suitable for week¬ 
end walking. One of the most spectacular is 
the Deua-Tuross wilderness, where the Can¬ 


There are many wonderful, challenging 
bushwalks which follow well-trodden paths 
and I enjoy them as much as anybody. 
After all, it is not really surprising that many 
of the most scenic areas of bushland are 
also the most frequently visited. But we are 
so fortunate in this country to have wild 
and beautiful places where we can get off 
the beaten track, use our skills and know¬ 
ledge to explore the wilderness, and wonder 
what marvel might lie around the next 
comer. O 
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Track Notes 


THE GR 



Exploring the diverse terrain between 
Sydney and Newcastle, by Greg Powell 

A WORLD-CLASS, LONG-DISTANCE WALKING TRACK MEANDERS 

through the scenic country of the New South Wales central coast, 
linking some of our largest population centres. The Great North 
Walk (GNW) links Sydney and Newcastle by a 250 kilometre 
track. Although some private land is crossed, most of the track 
passes through State Forests, National Parks and other public 

In the early 1980s two Sydney bushwalkers, Leigh Shearer- 
Heriot and Garry McDougall, thought of the idea and set out to 

The Great North Walk descends to the beautiful 
Jerusalem Bay in the Hawkesbury River system, from 
where your yacht can whisk you away! Greg Powell 


explore and survey a route. By 1986 the former NSW Departm 
of Lands had taken over the project and begun developing 
track, which was officially opened during 1988, Australia's 
centennial year. 

There is a sense of achievement in following such a varied ; 
beautiful walking route; the vegetation and terrain are constai 
changing. Most people can't just stop at one section—the w 
grows on you and before long you're attempting other sectii 
further afield. 

When to go 

Each section can be walked or cycled by people of various a 
and abilities. Because of the range of terrain covered, in ; 
season there is a part of the track that suits. The sandstone rid 
west of Gosford are alive with wild flowers in spring. The n 
forests of the Watagan Mountains and the coastlines provide c 
walking in summer, while the brisk climbs up basalt knobs £ 
sandstone escarpments are ideal for colder months. 



Safety 

The route is remarkably well signposted and easy to follow e\ 
without a map. Track heads are numerous, walker registrati 
books are found at regular intervals and mobile phone recepti 
is available in most areas. Don't let this put you off! Althoi 
population centres are close by there is a sense of isolation ale 
most of the route. 

Maps and information 

The track has been changed and deviations made since it was f 
opened. Some older maps (1990s and before) are now out 
date as the track has been rerouted in a few places, especu 
around Wondabyne Station. 

The free Cartoscope Tourist Maps of the central coast a 
Hunter region are very handy. Brochures and maps are availal 
for the major sections of the walk from local visitor centres. 7 
Great North Walk Discovery Kit, a folder of very useful maps tl 
cover the whole walk, can be purchased for about $15 from o 
doors shops or the NSW Department of Land & Water Cons 
vation-phone (02) 9228 6111. 

Access 

The great benefit of the walk are its many entry- and exit poir 
The track can be enjoyed for a few hours, a few days or a fi 
weeks. It often leaves the wilderness, allowing access to wat 
supplies and transport links. Public transport—bus, train or ferr 
can be used for many sections. 

The walk 

At least two weeks are needed to walk the whole route fre 
Sydney Cove (Macquarie Place Park) to Newcastle's harbe 
foreshore. Camp-sites-both official and bush-are plentiful on 
you leave the suburbs of the cities. A summary of the walk f 
lows, broken into pleasant day walks. Approximate distances a 
times are calculated for one-way trips. 

Although it's hard to pick favourites, here goes! The sectii 
from Newcastle to Charlestown by way of beaches and Glenro 











Basin contains the GNW's best rainforest. The views and wild 
flowers from Girrakool to Wondabyne Station are hard to beat; the 


Heaton Gap to Heaton Lookout—3.5 kilometres 

The wooden steps on the other side of the road (take care while 


Cowan to Patonga section has wild, varied scenery and the end of crossing) are the beginning of a steep climb. There are more steps 
the walk, from Lane Cove to Woolwich, is different again, con- at the cliffline further up, and a fine view rewards your efforts. 


taining a variety of urban landscapes. 


From the communications tower on the ridge, follow the forest 


The day walks can be combined to give overnight walks to suit road left to the picnic area at Heaton Lookout, 
different time and fitness demands. For those after a longer walk Heaton Lookout to Hunter Lookout—5 kilometres 
the five-day trip from Watagan Forest headquarters to Somersby This is a wild and rough track that crosses some small, mossy 
shop is a good choice, taking you out of the Hunter Valley and on gorges and provides scenic views of the Mulbring Valley. Hunter 
o the central coast. You will experience the best of the Watagan's and McLeans Lookouts have picnic areas and car parks. 


views and rainforest and enjoy numerous natural camp sites where 
some good creek water is available. The section from Girrakool to 


Watagan Forest headquarters to Mt Barraba- 
12 kilometres 


Patonga makes a great weekend walk, especially in the spring. The This is an excellent bike ride. The gravel road follows the edge of 


T AT A GLANCE 


Grade 

Length 

Distance 

Type 

Region 
Best time 


camp site at Mt Wondabyne (water isn't available) will provide you 
with great night views over towns on the central coast. Another 
enjoyable weekend walk closer to Sydney begins at Cowan Station 
and heads to the developed camping area 
at Crosslands by way of Berowra Waters. 

On the second day exit at Hornsby by 
way of Galston Gorge and the Fishponds. 

Newcastle foreshore to 
Merewether Beach—4.6 kilometres 
The walk begins near the tower on the 
Newcastle foreshore. It passes along the 
historic streets of the east end of town 
and joins the Bathers Way scenic walk. 

There are explanatory signs along the 
route over The Hill, down to Bar Beach 
and on to Merewether Beach. The spec¬ 
tacular Newcastle coastline is a feature of 
this section. 

Merewether Beach to Kahibah— 

4.3 kilometres 

You will leave a trail of footsteps in the 
sand before heading inland along the 
rainforest track beside Glenrock Lagoon. 

Some steep, wooden steps lead to the 
waterfalls, from where you emerge in the 
car park on Burwood Road. 

Kahibah to Warners Bay- 
10 kilometres 

The first three kilometres take you through a combination of 
surprisingly natural bushland and suburban Charlestown streets. 
Descend to Warners Bay by way of the new walking tunnel under 
the Charlestown bypass road. The track skirts the golf club before 
reaching the streets of Warners Bay, and the foreshore with its 
many restaurants—enjoy! 

Warners Bay to Teralba-5.8 kilometres 
This section follows the cycle-way beside beautiful Lake Macquarie. 
It passes through historic Speers Point Park, crosses over Cockle 
Creek on the road bridge and then leaves the cycle-way to follow 
the road up to Teralba Station. 

Teralba to Wakefield-6 kilometres 

This section follows the bitumen road all the way and is an ideal 
section to do by bicycle. The ascent from Teralba is very steep. 
Wakefield to Heaton Gap—10 kilometres 

After Wakefield Hall, the track enters the bush for the first time 
since Charlestown, following rough bush tracks to pass under the 
F3 Freeway. Climb steeply to the top of the Sugarloaf Range, 
passing through some cool, damp sections of forest which are 
lovely. A rough road leads along the ridge crest before descending 
to a service station at The Gap. Time for milk shakes! 


the Myall Range escarpment with spectacular views over the 
Quorrobolong Valley. There are some locked gates towards the 
end before the short climb to Mt Barraba trig point. 


Two weeks, or years of 
easy day walks 


Rainforest, sandstone 
ridges, coastal terrain. 


suburbia 


Variety year round 


Special points Avoid drinking creek 
water; carry your own. 
Some sections are quite 
isolated 


The Great North Walk 
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Mt Barraba to Flat Rock tower- 
12 kilometres 

Mt Barraba is one of the best features of the 
whole GNW as it has a flat, grassy summit 
with excellent views and makes a great camp¬ 
site. (Water isn't available.) From here it is a 
very steep descent and an equally steep as¬ 
cent to the tower on Flat Rock (Hayes) Road. 
Much of this is through private property. 
Congewai Valley to Pokolbin- 
30 kilometres 

This two-day sidetrack gives walkers access 
to the vineyards region of the Hunter Valley. 
Follow the road to Millfield and then head 
into the hills along forest tracks. This is a 
long, dry walk. Mount Bright Lookout makes 
a suitable camp-site. There are good views 
over the Hunter vineyards. 

Flat Rock tower to Glenroy— 

3.5 kilometres 

It's a ferny, steep descent to the valley floor 
with a tricky and indistinct crossing of Watagan 
Creek at Glenroy—it may be a good idea to 
take your boots off. 

Glenroy to Mt Warrawolong- 

5 kilometres 

Some of the steepest parts of the walk are 
in this section which entails a very steep but 
scenic climb out of the Watagan Creek valley. 
Mt Warrawolong can be climbed by fol¬ 
lowing the track to the right when you reach 
level ground at the base of the mountain. A 
fire tower marks the summit. Return to the 
track and finish the walk at Walkers Ridge 
Road near the Bar Lookout. 

Bar Lookout to The Basin- 
8 kilometres 

The best rainforest of the whole route is 
here; ferny tracks wind around gullies filled 
with pools and rocky grottoes. The track 
eventually joins the Lyrebird Walking Track 
which leads into the picnic and camping 
area at The Basin. The GNW heads out of 
the valley before reaching The Basin. 

The Basin to Yarramalong Valley- 
10 kilometres 

Follow a forest road descending into the 
valley, where you will see waterfalls, paddling 
holes and ferny ridges. 

Yarramalong Valley to Bumble Hill- 
12 kilometres 

The road down the valley alternates be¬ 
tween bitumen and smooth dirt so it makes 
an excellent bicycle ride. There are cafes at 
the Yarramalong junction. The steep track 
up Bumble Hill follows an old scenic route 
below and to the west of the present road. 
Bumble Hill to Ourimbah Valley- 
12 kilometres 

The track skirts the gullies before emerging 
on the ridge near a marked camp site. Follow 
the dirt road (Tooheys) before taking the 
track to the valley floor. The descent even¬ 
tually leads into a beautiful rainforest gully 
with sandy beaches, and then out into the 
open valley through a private resort. 
Ourimbah Valley to Somersby shop- 

6 kilometres 

A very steep ascent winds through the cliff¬ 
lines to the top of the escarpment, passing 
a small, waterless camp-site. There is an un¬ 
expected rainforest section halfway. Follow 
the road to the shop-milk shake time! 


Somersby shop to Somersby Falls- 
8 kilometres 

Follow a sealed road to the start of the walk¬ 
ing track at Giles Comer. Camping is avail¬ 
able here in a tin shed for $6 a person. The 
track winds its way through beautiful rain¬ 
forest gullies, rocky ridgetops and a reservoir 
road to the turn-off to the Somersby Falls 
car park and picnic area. The boundaries of 
many private properties are crossed. 


turn-off on the right. This leads across rock 
shelves and below scenic Kariong Falls to 
the Tommos Loop track and on to Staples 
Lookout on the Woy Woy Road. 

Staples Lookout to Patonga- 
15 kilometres 

Tommos Loop track heads westward a few 
hundred metres on the Woy Woy side of 
the lookout. Cross rock shelves with good 
views before climbing to the summit of Mt 



Somersby Falls are a good diversion on a hot day. Anthony Dunk 


Somersby Falls to Girrakool— 

12 kilometres 

Somersby Falls is on an offshoot of the 
GNW and you need to rejoin the track out 
towards the old reservoir. Take the right 
turn from the dirt road to follow the walk¬ 
ing track up along the fence-line. It then 
descends next to Mooney Mooney Creek 
before leading beneath the huge F3 Freeway 
bridge. Cross the old Pacific Highway bridge 
and then a pleasant, low-level boardwalk 
leads to a suspension bridge. Girrakool picnic 
area can be reached from either side of the 
suspension bridge over Piles Creek. 
Girrakool to Wondabyne Station— 

8 kilometres 

A 'Reptile Park' bus can be caught from 
Gosford Station and it's only a short walk 
down the road to Girrakool picnic area. 
Follow Piles Creek (on either side) to the 
suspension bridge. Once across the bridge 
the gradual climb begins. The track leads 
around Leochares Peak and over Scopas 
Peak. The descent to the tiny Wondabyne 
Station passes turn-offs to both Pindar Cave 
and the continuation of the GNW. There 
are great wild flowers in this section in spring. 
Wondabyne Station to Staples 
Lookout-7 kilometres 
It's a steep climb up the track from Wonda¬ 
byne Station. Follow the road to the track 


Wondabyne. Of the entire GNW, this peak 
is possibly the highlight: the 360 degree 
panoramas are spectacular. Continue over 
the exposed rock slabs and past the rubbish 
tip before the final, spectacular descent to 
Patonga on the Hawkesbury River. This des¬ 
cent and Warrah Lookout (passed on the 
way) are also highlights of the track. New¬ 
castle is around 173 kilometres to the north 
and Sydney Cove is still some 77 kilometres 
away. 

Patonga to Cowan-12 kilometres 

This section is best tackled from Cowan if 
possible to give more downhill walking. From 
Cowan Station, cross the F3 Freeway by 
the high-level Jerusalem Bay track bridge. A 
pleasant descent leads to the scenic, sandy 
flats of Jerusalem Bay. A steep climb to Ten 
Bob Ridge gives rocky wilderness views on 
all sides even though the freeway traffic is 
often heard and can sometimes be seen. 
More ups and downs lead past a magnificent 
cave to a fire track. Enjoy excellent views of 
the freeway and Hawkesbury bridges as this 
track descends steeply into Patonga, passing 
the old railway dam and a good camp-site 
on the way. 

Cowan to Berowra Waters- 
8 kilometres 

From Cowan the track heads off into the 
bush, dropping into Joe Crafts Creek before 
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Discover the majestic subtropical 
rainforest world that nestles just a scenic 
90 minutes drive from the bright lights 
and bustle of the Gold Coast. World 
Heritage Lamington National Park is a 
must see for every visitor to our part of 
the world. You’ll marvel at the lushness 
of the rainforest, the crystal clear creeks 
and waterfalls, the breathtaking sunsets, 
the abundance of the native wildlife. Our 
‘Discovery Program’ will allow you even 
more insight with interpretive rainforest 
walks, guided 4WD bus tours, adventure 
and guided evening walks. 


At O’Reilly’s we have been welcoming 
guests to our mountain home for over 80 
years. We provide a haven of warmth and 
welcome in this unique environment. 
Come up and visit us.. .discover what true 
hospitality is all about. 
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where good things just come naturally 


climbing out again. The final descent to the 
ferry allows excellent views of Berowra Waters 
and moored boats. The cafe here is also a 
bonus! 

Berowra Waters to Galston Gorge- 
13.6 kilometres 

There are convenient rail and bus services 
for the next two sections. Connecting tracks 
lead to rail stations at Berowra, Mt Kuring- 
gai and Hornsby. A bus goes to Hornsby 
Heights. 

There is a steep climb from the ferry, with 
excellent views of boats and Berowra Creek. 
The zigzag descent to the creek is also 
steep, but from here it is a reasonably flat 
walk beside the creek to the large Crosslands 
picnic and camping area. This has good 
vehicle access. There are more water views 
on the walk upstream to Galston Gorge. 
Galston Gorge to Thornleigh- 
13 kilometres 

From the bridge at Galston Gorge the track 
climbs steeply up the cliffline—at one place 
metal steps have been embedded to aid the 
ascent. A pleasant fire track then leads to a 
bush camp-site and the historic military 
'Steele' Bridge. The Fishponds are passed, a 
series of pools, waterfalls, caves and sculp¬ 
tured rock that are a highlight of the GNW. 
A casuarina forest, tall tree ferns, grass-trees 
and wild flowers in spring provide interest 
around each bend. There is even a fenced 
lookout and a historic zigzag railway to dis¬ 
cover near Thornleigh. 

Thornleigh to Lane Cover River 
National Park headquarters- 
12 kilometres 

From Pennant Hills Road, the track descends 
steeply into the Lane Cove River valley. In 
this wild, bushland setting it is hard to ima¬ 
gine that you are surrounded by suburban 
development The track follows the river edge 
and passes under the impressive Deburghs 
Bridge at North Ryde before continuing to 
the large picnic area at the park headquarters. 
Railway construction work may necessitate 
some minor detours. 

Lane Cove River National Park 
headquarters to Woolwich— 

13.4 kilometres 

The track climbs steeply cross-country be¬ 
fore regaining the Lane Cove River. Urban 
development is very close as you pass 
through the picnic areas of Magdala Park, 
Buffalo Creek Park and Boronia Park. The 
markers at the Fairyland Pleasure Grounds 
tell of a unique part of Sydney's recreation 
history—in the early 1900s the Swan family 
converted their riverside land to picnic 
grounds where people enjoyed boating, pic¬ 
nics, swimming, concerts and organised games. 
Once under the Fig Tree Bridge, the leafy 
streets of Hunters Hill and Woolwich (coffee 
opportunities abound) lead to the Valentia 
Street Wharf and the ferry to Circular Quay. 
The end of the 250 kilometre walk is the 1818 
obelisk in Macquarie Place, just up from the 
Quay, the origin of all roads in NSW. O 
Greg Powell is a keen bushwalker who lives at Lake 
Macquarie near Newcastle with his wife Brenda and their 
four sons. Greg particularly enjoys walks with a historic 
theme. He has written a number of books on bushrangers 
and bushwalking. His latest book is Hunter Valley Bush- 
walks—see the review in Wild no 95. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
GUIDED WALKS 

Kirra Tours are the New Zealand Guided Walks 
Specialists with over 37 years of experience. 
Our range of walks include: 

Milford Track 

The most famous guided walk of them all. A 55km, 
five-day walk incorporating Milford Sound and 
Fiordland at its spectacular best. 

Grand Traverse 

An award winning six-day walk amongst New Zealand^ 
most spectacular alpine scenery. 

Routeburn 

A three-day walk including dramatic landscapes and 
alpine pastures. 

Abel Tasman 

This five-day walk follows a track through unspoilt native 
forests and stunning coastline. 

Hollyford 

The greatest mountains-to-sea guided walk in the world. 


BONUS 

Receive one free night's accommodation at the 
Pavilions Hotel in Christchurch if you book by 
31 May 2006! 


Call Kirra Tours for a brochure or further details 
on Free Call 


1800 007 373 



Alpin 


Winter 2006 

Alpine Touring 

Alpine ski touring at Aoraki/Mount Cook, 

Arrowsmith Ski Touring 

3-day ski tours amongst the high peaks 
and glaciers of the Arrowsmith Range 


Backcountry Course 

4-day NZ Mountain Safety Council 



I.C.E. 

Ice Climbing Experience: 5-day ice 
climbing course, Mount Cook region 



S.M.C. 

Ski Mountaineering Course: 7-days skiing 
& climbing at Mount Cook 

Private Guiding 

From 1:1 guiding to group instruction. Let 



us know your ambitions - we can make it 


happen! 


Alpine Guides (Aoraki) Ltd. 

Mount Cook, New Zealand 
ph 0011 64 3 4351834 
mtcook@alpineguides.co.nz 

www.alpineguides.co.nz 
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Gear Survey 


JtimiiW up the he** 

Chris Baikie surveys stoves for bushwalking 



The purpose of Wild Gear Surveys is to assist 
readers in purchasing specialist outdoors equip¬ 
ment of the quality and with the features 
most appropriate for their needs, and to save 
them time and money in the process. 

The cost of 'objective' and meaningful test¬ 
ing is beyond the means not only of Wild, but 
of the Australian outdoors industry in general 
and we are not aware of such testing being 
regularly carried out by an outdoors 
magazine anywhere in the world. Similarly, 
given the number of products involved, field 
testing is beyond the means of Australia's 
outdoors industry. Wild Gear Surveys sum¬ 
marise information, collate and present it in a 
convenient and readily comparable form, with 
guidelines and advice to assist in the process 
of wise equipment selection. 

Surveyors are selected for their knowledge 
of the subject and their impartiality. Surveys 
are checked and verified by an independent 
referee, and reviewed by Wild s editorial staff. 
Surveys are based on the items' availability 
and specifications at the time of the relevant 
issue's production; ranges and specifications 
may change later. Before publication each 
manufacturer/distributor is sent a summary 
of the surveyors findings regarding the speci¬ 
fications of their products for verification. 

Some aspects of surveys, such as the assess¬ 
ment of value and features-and especially 
the inclusion/exclusion of certain products- 
entail a degree of subjective judgement on the 
part of the surveyor, the referee and Wild, 
space being a key consideration. 

Value' is based primarily upon price rel¬ 
ative to features and quality. A product with 
more elaborate or specialised features may 
be rated more highly by someone whose 
main concern is not price. 

An important criterion for inclusion is 
'wide availability'. To qualify, a product must 
usually be stocked by a number of specialist 
outdoors shops in the central business 
districts of the major Australian cities. With 
the recent proliferation of brands and models, 
and the constant ebb and flow of their 
availability, 'wide availability 1 is becoming an 
increasingly difficult concept to pin down. 

Despite these efforts to achieve accuracy, 
impartiality, comprehensiveness and useful¬ 
ness, no survey is perfect. Apart from the 
obvious human elements that may affect 
assessment, the quality, materials and speci¬ 
fications of any product may vary markedly 
from batch to batch and even from sample to 
sample. It is ultimately the responsibility of 
readers to determine what is best for their 
particular circumstances and for the use they 
have in mind for gear reviewed. 


The stoves in this survey can be divided 

into three categories based on the fuel types 
they use: gas, petroleum (in a variety of re¬ 
fined formats) and alcohol. Each has its own 
unique properties and limitations meaning 
that there isn't a stove that is ideal for every 
situation. However, most stoves will be just 
fine for most eventualities. 

Fuel types 

Pressurised gas canisters contain a mixture 
of hydrocarbons such as butane, propane, 
or isobutane. Of all the fuel types, gas is the 
safest and easiest to light. Stoves of this type 
are also usually lightest for short trips. How¬ 
ever, they have their limitations: it is imposs¬ 
ible visually to inspect how much fuel re¬ 


mains (the amount of remaining fuel can 
roughly be gauged by the canister's weight), 
and canisters need to be disposed of after 
use, producing waste. Gas stoves also per¬ 
form poorly in the cold and at altitude. Mix¬ 
tures containing propane and isobutane are 
better in cold environments but stove per¬ 
formance is not optimal once the temper¬ 
ature dips below zero. 

The most common liquid petroleum for 
stoves is Shellite (or white gas). Other types 
that many multifuel stoves can bum are pet¬ 
rol (unleaded or otherwise), kerosene and 
diesel. Of these Shellite should be the first 
choice as it is the cleanest and least likely to 
clog your stove's jet. It also requires least 
priming. Try to avoid using automobile petrol 
as it has nasty additives, many of which are 
very toxic. Diesel should be a last resort; it 
is extremely sooty, will gum up your stove 
with prolonged use and it is toxic. Not all 
liquid petroleum stoves are multifuel stoves— 


Left, the Optimus Crux. Below, Mike 
Battaglia will be glad for a hot brew! 
Grant Dixon 
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Ever considered cycling 
rough VIETNAM, CHINA 
or MONGOLIA? 

Maybe trekking the 

GREAT WALL OF CHINA 
or through LITTLE TIBET 

is more your thing? 

Join the MS Society and Intrepid Travel to share the adventure 
a lifetime, laughter, team spirit, and personal achievement 
while seeing parts of these beautiful countries that many 
tourists do not see, while supporting a worthwhile cause. 


WHAT’S YOUR COMMITMENT? 

Your personal contribution is a payment of $500 (inc GST) 
which is sent with your registration form. You then agree 
to fundraise to a set target. 
Fundraising targets start at $5000. Past experience has 
shown this is very achievable and we will provide 
you with lots of support to reach your target. 


WHAT’S INCLUDED IN AN MS CHALLENGE? 

International flights, internal flights (where applicable), 
most meals, drinking water, a bike (cycling trips), 
a support vehicle and Intrepid tour leader, local guides 
and a member from the MS Society. 

Phone 1300 733 690 
j or email events@msnsw.org.au 
Visitwww.mschallenge.com.au 
for all event information. 


some will only work properly with Shellite. 
With all types of liquid fiiel (including alco¬ 
hol) proper storage containers should be 
used as these fuels are potentially corrosive 
and explosive. 

Liquid petroleum stoves are the best 
performers in the cold and at altitude, mak¬ 
ing them the first choice for higher mountain 
ranges. If you are going to certain Third- 
World countries, kerosene will often be the 
only fuel available, making a multifuel stove 
a smart idea for those keen on overseas trips. 

One of the limitations of liquid fuel stoves 
is that they need to be primed: the fuel is 
preheated to allow it to transform into a 



TheMSR 
Simmerlite and fuel bottle. 


vapour, which can result in some flare-up. 
(Never light them in your tent!) Stoves of 
this type can be dangerous if not used cor¬ 
rectly—proper training is required. If the seals 
on the pump are not maintained or replaced 
there is also the possibility of fuel leaks. 

Alcohol, or methylated spirits, is a mixture 
of methyl alcohol and ethyl alcohol. Stoves 
that use this fuel are simple to light—priming 
is not required—and are generally inexpensive, 
as is the fuel. These stoves usually come as 
a set with a burner, stand, windshield and 

■ffgaira 

• Use a windshield 

• Use a heat reflector if included with 
your stove 

• If on soft or uneven ground, use a 
stabilising base to prevent spilt meals 

• Use the right sized pot: this prevents 
food boiling over, clogging jets and 
extinguishing flames 

• Pack the stove away at night to pre¬ 
vent it getting wet from dew and rain 

• To avoid fuel leaks, use the proper 
container for carrying fuel 


pots as flame protection is critical. The lim¬ 
itations of these stoves are that boil times 
are slow and fuel heavier (less kilojoules of 
energy are produced by burning a gram 
than for gas or petroleum), the flame is silent 
and invisible in the daytime and the stove 
needs to be cooled completely before re¬ 
fuelling. 

Solid fuel stoves use fuel in a tablet form 
(usually hexamine) and are inexpensive and 
lightweight. These have not been included 
in the survey as they are really only suitable 
for survival kits or minimalist walking due 
to their slow boil times. 
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GSI - Tough and Lightweight Gear for your next trip! 



GSI has a range of "glasses" 
made from virtually unbreakable 
Lexan® in a two part design that 
unscrews for easy packing. 


The X 2 ultra compact, modular square setting 
for four, comes in a box which can be used as 
serving bowl and platter. Ideal for camping or 
picnics, it’s made from Lexan®, available in blue 
orange and weighs 817 gm. 



GSTs two litre hard 
anodized boiler has 
a polycarbonate lid 
which doubles as a 
warming dish, 
a folding bail-handle 
and dual pour 
spouts. 



„ J 


The 800 mL Drive Bottle has an attached 
lid (so you can't drop it), with a one- 
touch spring-open latch, convenient 
drinking spout and a karabiner loop 
for easy carrying. Made from virtually 
unbreakable Lexan®, it comes in a range 
of colours and weighs 136 gm. 


The Foon combines the best features of a fork and a spoon. Save weight 
with this handy lightweight and super tough utensil made from Lexan®. 
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XGK EX™ 

Lighter, Smaller, More Stable... 


Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest stockist. 
www.spelean.com.au email: xgkex@spelean.com.au 


For more than three decades 
the XGK has been the stove 
of choice for expeditions 
worldwide, providing 
mountaineers with reliable, 
all-condition performance. 

The new MSR XGK builds on 
that success, with a new flexible 
fuel line that allows it to pack 
smaller than previous models, 
as well as attached retractable 
legs and pot supports that 
provide greater stability both on 
the ground and under the pot. 

• Multi-fuel: reliably burns 
more liquid fuels than any 
other stove. 

• Dependable: built to last and 
easily field maintainable. 
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Stove weights 

Provided by the manufacturer, these weights 
only include what is necessary for cooking. 
They do not include carry cases, windshields 
or fuel bottles unless they are integral com¬ 
ponents of the stove. 



The type of stove you need is dictated by 
where you will be walking, who will be 
using the stove (the level of safety re¬ 
quired), what you plan to prepare for 
meals, weight requirements, and personal 
preference regarding fuel types. Below 
are some hints to help to find a stove to 
suit you. 

Location: 

• Australia-all stoves well suited 

• High altitude-liquid petroleum best 

• Subzero conditions—liquid petroleum 
best 

• Overseas travel to developed countries- 
all stoves well suited 

• Other overseas travel—multifuel liquid 
petroleum best 

Type of walks: 

• Weekend—gas stoves generally 

lightest 

• Extended-spare fuel for liquid pet¬ 
roleum stoves is cheaper and uses less 
packaging 

Cooking style: 

• Boil in a bag/dehydrated—all stoves 
suitable. Faster boil times will produce 
quicker meals 

• Simmering/multicourse meals—stoves 
with a wide burner distribute heat 
more evenly. Gas is best for modulating 
heat although some liquid petroleum 


Fuel tank weight 

The weights in this column are for the small¬ 
est fuel container available from suppliers. 
The weight given for gas canisters is that of 
a full canister; small canisters will hold 225 
grams of gas. The weights given for liquid 
fuel tanks are for empty bottles, which 
should hold more than enough fuel for a 
two-day trip for two people. All weights 
were provided by the manufacturers. 

Fuel weight 

The fuel weight in this survey is the amount 
of fuel necessary for two people on a two- 
day trip. This allows two cups of brew and 
a hot meal, with plenty of fuel left over for 
emergencies. It is always better to take too 
much fuel as extra grams are not going to 
make as much difference to a bushwalk as 
hard pasta and cold sauce, or not having a 
cuppa when you need it. 

Total weight 

This is the weight of all the components 
necessary to run the stove for a two-person 
two-day trip: fuel and bottle, stove and pump. 
Unless specified it does not include pots, 
secondary windshields, stabilising bases or 


lighters. These weights include a full can- watching out in the bush you might need to 
ister for gas stoves. think of a new recreation. 


Fuel tank type 

Gas comes in two canister types: snap-on 
(used by Campingaz stoves) and screw-on, 
used by the others. These are both available 
in two sizes, 225 grams and 450 grams: this 
refers to the gas weight only. (Puncture- 
type canisters are also available although no 
stoves in this survey use them.) Liquid petro¬ 
leum is transported in an aluminium bottle 
pressurised by a hand pump included with 
the stove. For most stoves these bottles must 



The standard Trangia burner runs on 
methylated spirits. 




The International Air Transport Authority 
(IATA) states: as checked baggage only, 
camping stoves and fuel containers that 
have contained a flammable liquid fuel 
may be carried provided the fuel tank of 
the camping stove, and/or fuel container 
has been completely drained of all liquid 
fuel and action has been taken to nullify 
the danger.' This means cleaning both 
stove and tank properly (soap and water 
is the easiest option), drying the container 
and storing it open. This is the lATA's 
minimum requirement and is still subject 
to the approval of individual airiines. Phone 
the airline before travel and take their 
requirements seriously or risk leaving 
your stove behind. Gas canisters are not 
allowed on passenger flights under any 
circumstances. 


be bought separately. Manufacturers strongly 
suggest that you use their fuel bottles with 
their pumps although most bottles have a 
generic thread, allowing different bottles to 
be used without voiding the stove warranty. 
Alcohol is best transported in plastic bottles 
as it can ruin aluminium ones. 

Boiling times 

These figures were provided by the manu¬ 
facturers: the method in which they were 
determined was not provided and is doubt¬ 
less not consistent. As boiling time is af¬ 
fected by temperature and pressure I would 
not choose a stove based on quoted boil 
times alone. As a very general guideline most 
gas and liquid-fuel stoves can boil a litre of 
water in less than five minutes, more than 
adequate for most situations. If you are clock- 


Stability 

This subjective rating is given for the stability 
of a stove without an additional base. Gas 
stoves that clip on to the top of canisters 
will suffer significantly decreased stability 
when the larger canisters are used. 

Heat control 

The amount of temperature modulation (sim¬ 
mering ability) available is shown in this sub¬ 
jective rating. Stoves with a wider burner 
area allow better heat control. Gas stoves 
have much greater modulation than most 
liquid fuel stoves although some are quite 
competitive. 



The Primus Multi Fuel burns six types 
of fuel, living up to its name. 


Quietness 

Some stoves are whisper quiet, others sound 
like jet fighters. The higher the rating here, 
the quieter the stove. Although a quiet stove 
is desirable, bear in mind that the louder 
the stove, the harder it is to forget that it is 
running. 



Brand 

Distributor Contact 

Esbit 

OSG 

www.osg.com.au 

Greenheat Brunton www.brunton.com 

Jetboil 

Sea to 
Summit 

1800 787 677 

Snowpeak 

www.snowpeak.com 

Tatonka 

Outdoor 

Survival 

(03) 9775 1916 


Value 

This subjective rating was determined by the 
price of the stove in relation to its suitability 
for general bushwalking. More specialised 
use or precise requirements (for example, a 
stove for alpine use or lightweight walking) 
would necessarily alter these ratings. O 

Chris Baikie is a Canadian-born Australian residing in 
Melbourne at present. He has been enjoying the 
Australian wild for the past eight years. He has recently 
married an Aussie and hopes to introduce her to the 
Canadian wilderness in 2006, 

This survey was refereed by Simon Langford. 
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Imagine this. 

1. Imagine a down sleeping bag that keeps you 
warmer than any bag you’ve ever owned. 

2. Imagine a down sleeping bag with an anatomical cut 
that forms around your body for greater comfort. 

3. Imagine a down sleeping bag that lofts higher. 

4. Imagine a down sleeping bag with it’s very own 
toaster to warm your feet on those cold nights. 


Imagine that. 

We already did — and it’s here now. 

Mont’s new range of Tapered Rectangular and 

Specialist Boxfoot sleeping bags are revolutionary 

in design and feature these innovations: 

1. The Radial Arc Baffle System™ an internationally 
patented design that allows down to loft higher and 
spread more evenly around your body for superior 
warmth and comfort. 

2. Radiant Barrier Technology is an ultralight 
aluminium interlayer which reflects body heat. 

3. The Toaster utilises a safe, air activated, all natural 
warming technology to warm your toes. 

4. The Oven Door is a new foot design that allows venti¬ 
lation at the base when you need it. 

5. Superlight Hydronaute XT™ is the latest windproof, 
breathable outershell technology that protects the 
down from moisture. 

6. Higher quality down fill with increased loft power. 

7. Ultralight Silk Touch 30 Denier nylon inner provides 
soft, luxurious comfort. 

Exclusive to Mont Stockists. 




Hydronaute XT™ 


Warmth | Comfort | Protection 


MONT ADVENTURE EQUIPMENT - AN AUSTRALIAN COMPANY 
www.mont.com.au 











Equipment 


Designed 
baffle 


to 


Mont's new Radial Arc Baffle Sys¬ 
tem' is claimed to be a significant de¬ 
velopment in the design of sleeping- 
bag baffles, the internal walls that 
separate a bag's down-filled chambers. 
Most sleeping-bags have straight-cut 
baffles; according to Mont these pinch 
and distort during sleep, inhibiting loft 
and leading to cold spots. All sleeping- 
bags in Mont's range of tapered-rect- 
angular and box-foot sleeping-bags use 
the new baffle system in which the 
differential cut of the bag is accom¬ 
panied by baffles cut in arc-shaped 
panels. This is claimed to increase the 
loft and warmth of the sleeping-bags 
significantly as the curved baffle cham¬ 
bers allow the bag to fit the torso 
better, even for restless sleepers. The 
radial arc construction method is said 
to produce bags that are not only 
warmer, but lighter too. For more in¬ 
formation, contact Mont on 1800 800 
497. RRP from $389 for the 
Nadgee in the t; 
rectangular range, a 
from $579 for the 
box-foot High¬ 
land. 


Little BIG stove 

The Moonwalker gas stove from 
Kovea is a powerful, compact little 
unit. At only 236 grams (stove only), 
it is said to pump out 10 000 BTU 
and allow great heat control. Attaching 
to a standard, screw-on gas canister, 
the stove's fluorine hose houses a two- 
way, brass preheating system that min¬ 
imises flare-ups and apparently allows 
the fuel to vaporise even in freezing 
conditions. The burner has a central 
metal element which is said to be 
strategically placed for dispersing heat 
and eliminating cold spots. The Moon- 
walker has sturdy spider-legs for 
stability (time for the King of Pop to 
move over!). Piezo ignition and a three- 
way windshield for efficiency. Contact 
Grant Minervini 
Agencies on 
(08) 8275 1555. 

RRP $89.95 for 
the stove only. 




The folded Moon- * \* c J 
walker looks more like a space 
probe than a dance move. 
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Mont's 
specialist 
box-foot range 
have high-tech 
baffles, even if it's hard 
to tell from the outside! 

SLEEP DEEP 

Therm-a-Rest has revamped its Trek and 
Travel' range of self-inflating mats. The Trail 
Lite range features an expanded foam core, 
said to provide more warmth without the 
bulk, and a 15-denier polyester shell that is re¬ 
sistant to all manner of spiky stuff. Claimed 
to be the perfect balance between comfort 
and compactness, the Trail Comfort range 
boasts a lush five centimetre depth for bony 
bodies, while the Trail Lite range is more 
utilitarian at 3.8 centimetres thick. Spelean 
distribute the mats, contact them on 1800 634 
853. RRP for the Trail Comfort and Trail Lite 
ranges are from $169 and $99, respectively. 


Rucksacks, 
baggage handlers 
and you 

A simple way to prevent 
airline destrciction, 
by Stephen Bon ton 

Thoae of you who own a rucksack will know 
that its toughness isn't only tested by scrub- 
bashing-the most damaging threat to a ■ : 
pack is travel on an aircraft! 

On a recent trip to South-east Asia I took 
measures to safeguard ray luggage, as many 
3 other Australians have done in the light of ■ 
the Schapelle Corby case. Whilst the chance 
of getting illicit substances stashed in my 
luggage was incredibly bw taking the simple 
measure of using cable ties to secure the 

■ straps and zips had the unexpected bonus 
of saving my pack from the usual destruc¬ 
tion. 

S' Each time our packs arrived on the 

■ baggage-claim carousel they were in 
remarkably good condition compared to 
previous experiences. 

Wild welcomes readers' contributions to this sec¬ 
tion; payment is at our standard rate. Send them 
to the address at the end of this department. 


SOUND 
USE FOR 
SOUND 


With Helly Hansen's Virtue jacket 

you'll never have to worry about water 
leaking through the stitch holes-there 
aren't any! Every seam in the jacket is 
welded using ground-breaking 'Sonic 
Seam Technology' in which laser-cut 
fabrics are fused by using sound waves 



If only all Virtues were this easy 
to wear... 


to create 'the lightest and most solid 
bond possible'. Seams are then taped 
to ensure durability. Featuring highly 
breathable fabrics and sonic-welded 
zippers, the new technique is said to 
reduce the overall weight of the gar¬ 
ment. For more information, contact 
Blue Rock on (03) 9338 5326-how- 
ever, phone lines may be full of angry 
seamstresses demanding their jobs 
back. RRP $769.95. 


Knick-Knacks 

Ever lighter 

Black Diamond has released a compact one- 
watt LED headlamp with three regular LEDs 
for close-up work. Weighing 85 grams with 
batteries (three AAAs), the Spot headlamp 
is said to throw a beam for up to 40 metres 
and have a bum time of 20 hours using the 
hyperbright LED. The LEDs have three 
brightness settings and strobes, to give a 
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Save yo ur ac ^' 


Transport your canoe, 
kayak or small boat 
with ease across the 
most difficult 
surfaces. 


Canoe/Kayak Cart for 
all terrain: 

Heavy-duty aluminium frame, 
completely marine-grade 
anodised 

• Sturdy, double legged 
kick-stand for easy 
one person loading 

• Large detachable 
wheels with 
pneumatic tyres 

• Collapsible for easy 
in-boat storage, 3.6kg 

• Includes two 4m 
tie-down straps 


Canoe/Kayak Tote especially for 
soft terrain: 

• Heavy-duty aluminium frame, completely marine- 
grade anodised 

• Sturdy, double legged kick-stand for easy one 
person loading 

• Large detachable wheels with balloon tyres 

• Collapsible for easy in-boat storage, only 4.5kg 

• includes two 4m tie-down straps 


Take a closer look: www.ompro.com.Qu 



OMaN 


ROMAN CAMPING EQUIPMENT PI L 

14-18 Holland Street, St Peters 
Tel: (02) 9516 5150 Fax: (02) 9516 4757 

www.roman.com.au 


The “PALM” 

Get it anyway you can 
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4 wheel drive 



When adventure takes you off the 
beaten path, the Keen' Targhee is 
4 wheel drive for your feet. The 
waterproof construction keeps your 
feet dry and the aggressive outsole has 
4mm lugs to bite into the terrain and 
provide excellent traction. 



Features 

1. Removable Metatomical Footbed 

2. Dual Density Compression-moulded 
EVA Midsole 

3. Patented Toe Protection 

4. 4mm Multi-directional Lugs, 
Non-marking Carbon Rubber Outsole, 
Torsional Stability Moulded Shank 

• 1 Year Waterproof Guarantee 

• Waterproof Leather Upper 

• Secure Fit Lace Capture System 
Webbing Pull Tabs 

• Secure Fit Metatomical Design 



ORIGINAL HYBRID FOOTWEAR 
www.keenfootwear.com 

all enquiries to Lifestyle Industries Group 03 9836 3833 

Keen* is a registered trademark of Keen Footwear, LLC.^^^ 


tasmanian 


maximum battery life of 65 hours for a 15 
metre beam. Contact Sea to Summit on 
1800 677 877. RRP $89. 


expeditions 



The Overland Track 

An 8-day wilderness adventure along 
Australia's premier bushwalking track. 


Fill the vacuum with 
goodness 

Following on from Knick Knacks in Wild no 
99, long-trip specialists, weight-freaks and 
dehydrator devotees should like the Ezivac, 
a food vacuum-packaging system from Hill- 
mark. It removes 70 per cent of air from food, 
allowing it to stay fresh for up to five times 
longer. Use it in combination with a de¬ 
hydrator to cut down on weight and the 
paranoia of rank fettuccine on day six of a 
summer epic! For more information, phone 
1800 671 109. RRP $349. 

Wet phone phobia 

If you're the romantic, pining type who can 
not get through a full day's paddle without 
phoning home, Aquapac phone cases may 
be for you. Claimed to be sand- and dust- 
proof, and waterproof to five metres, the 
cases have clear panels that let the sounds 
and signals pass through. Various styles are 
available to fit most phones, they float, and 
come with a mini 'biner and neck cord. For 
more information, phone 1800 644 033. 
RRP from $38.50 to $66. 

CliC go the shades 

Forget sweaty sun-glass retainers and broken 
(sun-glass) arms, CliC sun glasses and goggles 
have a continuous, inbuilt neck strap, allow¬ 
ing the glasses to sit around the neck while 




CliC glasses are said to be lose- 
proof-sounds like a challenge! 


not in use. They snap together using a mag¬ 
netic connection at the bridge of the nose. 
CliC Sports Sun-glasses feature durable frames 
with adjustable arms, a polycarbonate lens 
(polarised available), and are said to be 
'lose-proof, by virtue of their funky neck 
strap. CliC Goggles have a double antifog 
lens, adjustable arms and the magnet con¬ 
nection has been wind tested to 200 kilo¬ 
metres an hour—somewhat pedestrian, don't 
you think? For more information, phone 
1800 056 572. RRP is $169 for the Sports 
Sun-glasses and $139 for the Goggles. 

New and innovative products of relevance to the rucksack 
sports (on loan to Wild) and/or information about them, 
including high-resolution digital photos (on CD, not by 
email) or colour slides, are welcome for possible review in 
this department Written items should be typed, include 
recommended retail prices and preferably not exceed 
200 words. Send them to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 
3181 or contact us by email: editorialadmin@wild.com.au 
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Walk for Wild Rivers 

24th-31st October 2006 

Trek the Tarkine 

3rd-9th November 2006 & 16th-22nd November 2006 


THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 


The Wilderness Society is launching an exciting new adventure program: Wilderness Charity Challenge. This 
gives you the opportunity to visit some of the magnificent areas The Wilderness Society and its supporters are 
campaigning to protect. 

Walk for Wild Rivers - A tough seven-day trek to the wild river region of far North Queensland, trekking 
through World Heritage areas, tropical rainforests and camping out under star-filled skies. 

Trek the Tarkine - Camp nestled among Gondwanan myrtle forests, ascend hidden rainforest-covered peaks, 
ford the mighty Huskisson River and discover the extraordinary panorama of this wonderland. 

To join us on one of these spectacular adventures, you need to pay a small registration fee and raise a 
minimum amount of funds. The money you raise will support The Wilderness Society’s crucial work to 
protect wilderness and wildlife across Australia and help to build a sustainable future. 

Register at www.charitychallenge.com.au/tws or contact Jamie on 02 9327 6465, jamie@charitychallenge.com.au 


www.charitychallenge.com.au/tws 


To find out more about The Wilderness Society or to get involved 
freecall 1800 030 641 or visit www.wilderness.org.au/join 


charitychallenge 








Green Pages 


Only see the wood(-chips), 
not the trees 

The latest mill news from Tasmania 


Paul Oosting reports that the proposed 
pulp mill in the Tamar Valley will have a 
massive impact on Tasmania's native for¬ 
ests if it proceeds as it will gain access to 
them for 30 years. Up to four million 
tonnes of wood-chips a year will go 
through the mill, driving ongoing forest de¬ 
struction in Tasmania. (See Green Pages in 
Wild no 99 for more details.) 

However, on Christmas Eve 2005 the 
Resource Planning & Development Com¬ 
mission (RPDC) released the final guide¬ 
lines that will be used to assess Gunns 
Ltd's proposal. These guidelines do not 
require studies to be carried out into the 
effect the pulp mill will have on Tasmania's 
native forests as Tasmanian Premier Paul 
Lennon had previously directed the RPDC 
to refer 'issues relating to the supply of 


timber resources' to the federal-State Re¬ 
gional Forests Agreement (RFA). This RFA 
has already failed to protect major tracts 
of forested wilderness, old-growth, and 
endangered-species habitat, something 
which will only be exacerbated by the 
appetite of a huge pulp mill. 

More than 2500 people rallied in Laun¬ 
ceston on 3 December to protest against 
the proposed pulp mill, the threat to Tas¬ 
mania's unprotected native forests fea¬ 
turing strongly in the presentations. With¬ 
out information on the impact of the 
proposed pulp mill on the native forests 
of Tasmania, the community is not getting 
the whole truth, compromising its ability 
to form an opinion. 

On 17 January the Mercury reported that 
Ta Ann Holdings, a Malaysian timber com¬ 


pany, will invest $60 million in two new 
mills to process pulpwood logs into ply¬ 
wood veneer. One processing mill will be 
in the Huon Valley, with the other near 
Smithton in the State's north-west. For¬ 
estry Tasmania claim that the veneer logs 
will be worth over 30 per cent more than 
the corresponding wood-chips, and that 
safety will be increased as fewer laden log 
trucks will be travelling through Hobart 
on the way to the wood-chip mill. How¬ 
ever, The Wilderness Society (TWS) voiced 
concerns that the Huon Valley mill will 
be on the doorstep of high-conservation 
areas such as the Weld, Picton and Huon 
that have not been protected from 
logging. 

For more information, go to www. 
wildemess.org.au 


More than 2500 people attended the rally in Launceston against the proposed pulp mill in the Tamar Valley, 
Tasmania. Suzi Pipes 
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Specialist Repairs 
& 

Alterations 

• Replacing Zips, Buckles & Clips 
• Fleece & Ski Clothing 
• Reproofing Rainwear 
• Gore-Tex™ Rainwear 

• Sleeping Bags 
~ Goose Down added 
- Cleaned 

• Reproofing Tents 

• Tent Poles 
• Tents 
• Packs 


Australia Wide Service 


Venus Repair Workshop 

Suite 36, 104 Bathurst Street 
Sydney NSW 2000 
Tel: 02-9267-0706 
Fax:02-9267-0702 
venusrepairs@bigpond.com 
(see listing in classifieds) 


Professional 
Qualifications for 
Outdoor Leaders 

• Recognition of your current skills 

• Training to the National Standard 

• Distance education, summer school 
intensive and local training options 

• ‘On the job’ training doing the job 
you’re training for 

The Wilderness Institute Leadership 
Development Process provides 
your clear pathway to qualifications 
as an outdoor leader. 

Call (07) 3395 6450 or 0413 157 358 



Readership survey 

Help make 
Wild even 
better! 

By visiting 

www.wild.com.au/wildsurvey/ 

and completing the survey, you 
will be eligible for great prizes. 


Easter 14th-17th April 

p] 

Spend Easter in r 
the heart of 
East Gippsland’s 
forests. 

Experience their 
wonder and 
beauty with 
expert ecologists. 

$60 ($35 cone.) 

www.eastgippsland.net.au 

Phone: (03) 9417 1351 m 1 
All proceeds will help save our old growth 



BOB BROW? 

Helen Gee reports on the court 
case to save Wielangta Refuge, 
and challenge Australia's 
endangered-species law 

As reported in Wild no 99, Senator Bob 
Brown has launched a Federal Court chal¬ 
lenge to Forestry Tasmania's logging of a 
refuge in the Wielangta forest on Tasmania's 
south-east coast, the backdrop to the Falls 
Festival site at Marion Bay. The Bob Brown 
versus Forestry Tasmania trial began in early 
December 2005 and was due to continue 
in the Federal Court in Hobart for another 
week in February. 

Eighteen expert witnesses were scheduled 
to appear for Senator Brown; several had 
already been cross-examined about species 
that have habitat under threat due to the 
logging. This challenge to the Environment Pro¬ 
tection and Biodiversity Act (EPBC) 1999 is 
extraordinarily important A win would mean 
that logging operations would lose their ex¬ 
emption from federal environment scrutiny, 
amounting to a serious challenge to the RFA. 
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Protecting 


Victoria's old-growth forests 

Luke Chamberlain, Megan Clinton and Gavan McFadzean with 
an update on the campaign to faze out old-growth logging 


Environmental groups and scientists have spent 
the last year mapping Victoria's old-growth for¬ 
ests, water catchments and habitat for rare and 
threatened species. They say that the case for 
their protection, particularly in the face of 
climate change, is irrefutable. More than a 
dozen environmental groups, from TWS and 
the Australian Conservation Foundation (ACF) 
to rural groups such as Environment East 
Gippsland, have joined forces in an attempt 
to raise awareness of the plight of eastern 
Victoria's old-growth forests, calling the 2006 
Victorian election 'the best chance in years to 
save Victoria's old-growth from the wood¬ 
chipping industry'. 

The forests of Victoria contain the tallest 
flowering plants in the world, water catch¬ 
ments, ancient rainforests and a myriad of en¬ 
dangered wildlife. Despite this, they are being 
destroyed at a rate equivalent to 27 MCGs 
every day. Instead of places such as Yalmy 
River, Femtree, Cobon, Brown Mountain, 
Goolengook, Errinundra Plateau and Dingo 


Far left, the Yalmy catchment, East 
Gippsland, is one of Victoria's old- 
growth icons, a priority for protection. 
Left, an area of the Baw Baw Plateau 
after logging. Both photos Ern Mainka 


Creek forming part of a world-famous World 
Heritage Area, they are under significant threat 
from wood-chipping and clear-felling. 

Twelve environment groups recently put 
forward a park proposal that aims to protect 
Victoria's old-growth forests and water catch¬ 
ments while ensuring sustainable regional 
jobs. This uses the huge volume of plantation 
wood available—three times the wood-chip 
volume and ten times the saw-log volume 
extracted from native forests—to absorb re¬ 
ductions in native-forest logging. Environ¬ 
mental groups emphasise that they are not 
calling for an end to native-forest logging, 
rather an acceleration in the ongoing trans¬ 
ition from forest to plantation wood. 

Gavan McFadzean from TWS says, 'two 
logging industries have emerged: an efficient, 
modem, export-oriented plantation-based in¬ 
dustry positioned for growth and a subsidised, 
native-forest sector based on wood-chipping 
and faced with shrinking markets and a bleak 
future. These two sectors are in direct com¬ 
petition'. 

W 

Contact TWS on (03) 9639 5455 to 
help with the 2006 Victorian forest 
campaign. For further information on 
the fight to protect East Gippsland, 
email campaign@eastgippsland.net.au 


VERSUS FORESTRY TASMANIA 


For many years the members of the South¬ 
east (Tasmania) Forest Protection Group have 
called for a more rigorous assessment of the 
logging and monoculture plantation in the 
Wielangta State Forest, their focus on the 
2000-3000 hectare Wielangta Refuge, an 
area particularly rich in biodiversity. While 
the local community was fobbed off by suc¬ 
cessive consultation processes, Prime Minister 
john Howard protected nearly half of the 
Refuge in May 2005. Now the loggers have 
struck at the balance, resulting in this court 
case. It is wonderful to witness the science 
being debated in detail in a court of law. 

Senator Brown auctioned off some of his 
possessions in Melbourne in February to raise 
money to pay his legal and scientific ex¬ 
penses, expected to top $250 000. In Jan¬ 
uary 'BobCasts' began: to keep followers up 
to date, Brown podcasts from his mobile 
phone, from where it is uploaded to his Web 
site (www.bobbrown.org.au) for download. 

The Wielangta Trial promises to be a land¬ 
mark case to rival the Franklin. For updates 
on this important trial or to donate money, 
see the dedicated web site: www.on-trial. 
info 



Some of the items auctioned by Bob Brown in February to help pay the legal 
expenses incurred in his case against Forestry Tasmania. 
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How to get great tasting 
lightweight hiking food. 


Consider the food you take 
when you’re bushwalking. 
When you’re carrying it, light 
is good. When you’re eating it, 
delicious is good. That’s why 
owning a Fowlers Vacola 
Ultimate dehydrator makes 
good sense for bushwalkers. 
Satisfaction and saving. 

Dried foods make the ideal 
lightweight bushwalking meal, 
and when you make it yourself 
you save so much compared 
with shop bought dried food. 
Quick, easy and good. 

The Fowlers Vacola Ultimate 
is easy to use. It dries food 
quickly and has a full range of 
accessories. Best of all it has a 


thermostat control so you can 
dry at the right temperature for 
great tasting nutritious results. 
You can make fruit leathers, 
beef jerky, dried soups, 
vegetables, meats and energy 
foods at a fraction of the 
shop bought cost. 

See the Fowlers Vacola 
Ultimate dehydrator at Myer, 
Mitre 10, Home Hardware, , 
Thrifty Link and True Value. 
Or call us on 1800 814 444 
for recipes, free brochure and 
your nearest stockist. 


Fowlers Vacola Australia P/L 23-25 Racecourse Road, North Melbourne Vic. 3051 Tel: (03) 9329 7799 Fax: (03) 9329 9899 email: nroy@fowlersvacola.com.au 



Can’t see the forest for 


Wildlife and Habitat Management Program Coordinator 
Division of Environmental and Life Sciences 
Rm 825 Bid E7A Macquarie University NSW 2109 
Phone: 02 9850 8976 Fax: 02 9850 9671 
Email: jmonckto@gse.mq.edu.au 


The Master of Wildlife Management 
(Habitat) is a new postgraduate 
coursework program in wildlife and 
habitat management offered by 
Macquarie University. Created in 
consultation with environment 
industry partners, this degree has a 
strong interdisciplinary and practical 
focus. 

The Master of Wildlife Management 
(Habitat) is offered by flexible web- 
based distance delivery making it 
accessible to people living at a 
distance from a university campus. 
The degree is self-paced so that you 


For more information about the degree or how to enrol go to our website 
http://www.els.mq.edu.au/wildlifemanagment/ or contact 


The degree is aimed at current 
practitioners wanting to update their 
qualifications in wildlife management 
and is suitable for government 
agency staff, students, private sector 
professionals (including zoo staff and 
environmental consultants), and non¬ 
government organisations (including 
conservation lobbyists and welfare 
groups) seeking improved 
understanding of wildlife and habitat 
management issues. 


can enrol and work at a level that 
suits your work, family and lifestyle 
commitments. 
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New National Nark fir Eape York Peninsula 



was formally created in Cooktown on 15 
December 2005, with a further 200 000 
hectares of land returned to the ownership 
and management of traditional owners. 

This historic outcome was the result of 
ten years of negotiations between the 
Queensland Government, traditional 
owners and conservation groups. The 
land—formerly known as the Kalpowar 
blocks and operated as a cattle station— 
was purchased by the Queensland Gov¬ 
ernment in 1994 as part of a ambitious 
conservation initiative aimed at creating a 
'wilderness zone' stretching for 1200 
kilometres along the east coast of Cape 
York Peninsula. To this end, the Queens¬ 
land Government has purchased more 


Lyndon Schneiders reports 


Environmentalists in Queensland are cel¬ 
ebrating the creation of a new 200 000 
hectare National Park in the south of 
Cape York Peninsula, the first large-scale 
National Park to be created in the region 
since 1995. The Jack Lakes National Park 


than 1.6 million hectares of land in this 
area over the last 11 years including ex¬ 
tensive areas of old-growth tropical rain¬ 
forest at the Mcllwraith Range and the 
spectacular sand country of Shelburne Bay. 

Jack Lakes National Park will protect 
important areas of rainforest, nationally 
significant wetlands and wild river systems, 
as well as 96 different species of birds in¬ 
cluding the endangered crimson and star 
finch. The park links the existing Lakefield 
and Cape Melville National Parks to create 
one of Australia's largest protected areas. 

The Queensland Government hopes to 
create a string of new National Parks and 
Aboriginal lands before the end of 
2006. 

In a further positive development, the 
Queensland Government has commis¬ 
sioned an independent, scientific assess¬ 
ment of the World Heritage values of Cape 
York Peninsula and the steps required for 
eventual listing. The report is expected to 
be released halfway through the year. 


P«*H?** Mnets ?*♦© 


Progress on climate change? 

A UN climate report released in November 
2005 shows that by 2003 Australia's green¬ 
house gas emissions had risen 
by more than 23 per cent over 
1990 levels, well above the eight 
per cent growth limit Australia 
negotiated as part of the Kyoto 
Protocol. Australia is not a sig¬ 
natory to the Protocol, instead 
joining the Asia Pacific Climate 
Partnership (APCP)—a group of 
government and large industrial 
companies from India, China, 

Japan, South Korea, Australia and 
USA—which had its first meeting 
in Sydney in January. ABC On¬ 
line reported on 12 January that 
the central role of fossil fiiels in 
regional development was af¬ 
firmed at the meeting, with a plan 
announced for reducing emis¬ 
sions. Australia pledged a $100 
million contribution over five 
years. The Partnership also agreed 
to set up task forces to identify how to 
get cleaner power and industrial tech¬ 
nologies into use. They are due to report 
back in mid-2006. 

However, environmental groups label¬ 
led the meeting a farce, condemning the 
lack of emission reduction targets and the 
failure of the group to develop any con¬ 
crete measures to reduce greenhouse gases. 
ACF Executive Director Don Henry 
called the Australian commitment a drop 


in the ocean: To put the figure into some 
perspective, the USA subsidises the devel¬ 
opment of coal, oil and gas resources to 
the tune of $ 15 billion a year.' 


The ACF released comparative data in 
January showing that of the APCP and 
behind the USA, Australians are the se¬ 
cond-worst polluters, consume the second- 
highest amount of energy and make the 
second-highest per capita contribution to 
the world's greenhouse pollution. This 
follows on from a report released by the 
World Meteorological Organisation in 
December stating that the last ten years 
are the wannest years on record globally, 


with the Bureau of Meteorology confirm¬ 
ing that 2005 was Australia's hottest year 
on record. 

On a brighter note, the Australian States 
are continuing to develop a na¬ 
tional State-based emissions trad¬ 
ing scheme, similar to that run 
in some US States. The New 
South Wales and Western Austra¬ 
lian Governments have also both 
announced intentions to reduce 
their State emissions by 60 per 
cent by 2050. In August 2005 
the WA Government endorsed 
a gas power station, ruling out a 
new coal-fired power station. 
(The ACF say that the gas ver¬ 
sion is 50 per cent less harmful 
to the environment than coal.) 
The Victorian Government has 
been swamped with thousands 
of objections to the Hazelwood 
coal extension (see Green Pages 
in Wild no 99), while a report 
critical of the development of new 
coal mines in the upper Hunter, 
NSW, was released in December 2005. 


Many electricity companies have 
renewable energy options to reduce 
the amount of greenhouse gas pro¬ 
duced. Green Power is government 
accredited, renewable energy 
generated from the sun, wind, water 
and waste. Visit www.powertochange. 
com.au for more information. 
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Now you don't have to choose between compact or dry! 


Compression 


v^Lompr 

Dry 

Sack^ 


Compact and Dry! 

Sea to Summit has created the world's first nc 
valve compression dry sack. An innovation 
made possible by using the revolutionary 
eVENT® fabric on the base, which allows air 
to be pushed out of the sack, without water 
getting back in. 


So whether you want a dry bag that 
compresses ora compression sack that 
keeps your gear dry, we've got the solution. 


-SVENT 


Paddles .Spraycovers .Clothing .Accessories 


Tested and worn by some of Australia's and the world's premier kayakers 


solutiongear.com.au 









MORE CATTLE BATTLES 


Wetlands (and the law) 
trampled underfoot 

Nick Roberts reports that areas of the Bar- 
mah-Millewa wetlands were replenished 
by the largest environmental water release 
in Australian history in December 2005, 
only to be trampled by cattle days later. 
More than 450 billion litres of water were 
released to the wetlands on the Murray 
River, Victoria, after communities from 
northern Victoria and southern NSW for¬ 
went water and productivity to provide the 
environmental water allocations. However, 
conservationists say that extensive damage 
was then caused by allowing cattle to graze 
in sensitive areas. This follows on from 
the logging of a special protection zone of 
the superb parrot in Barmah State Forest 
reported in Wild no 99. 

According to the Riverine Herald on 19 
December, cattle grazing is allowed in the 
area under Department of Sustainability 
& Environment (DSE) regulations although 


these were to be reviewed. In November 
the Barmah Grazing Advisory Committee 
recommended that the average cattle quota 
be reduced by a quarter for the summer 
due to the flooding. Cattlemen are re¬ 
quired to move cattle seen congregating 
in one spot and DSE forest officers also 
monitor grazing in the forest. 

The future management of river red gum 
forests is to be reviewed by the Victorian 
Environmental Assessment Council (VEAC). 
The Victorian National Parks Association 
(VNPA) and the National Parks Association 
of NSW (NPA) have launched the Red 
Gums Icon Project, a cross-border campaign 
to stop logging and grazing in the high con¬ 
servation areas; see www.redgum.org.au 
for more details. 

On 18 January the Riverine Herald reported 
that members of the local logging industry 
joined mountain cattlemen at an annual 
cattlemen's get-together in January to protest 
against the decision to end alpine grazing 
in Victoria. This followed on from a protest 
in early January in which three groups of 



Cattle damage at Two Mile Gully 
in the Barmah wetlands after the 
environmental water release in 
December. Nick Roberts 


cattlemen drove their stock through the 
Alpine National Park in defiance of the 
ban. Red-gum logging spokesperson Faye 
Ashwin said that due to the VEAC study 
red-gum forest communities faced similar 
issues to High Country families. 



Draining away 

BHP Billiton has put a proposal to the State 
and Federal Governments that would allow 
it to extract an additional 120 million 
litres of artesian water—equivalent to 60 
Olympic swimming pools-every day for 
the next 70 years. The extra water is part 
of the proposed expansion of the Olympic 
Dam mine at Roxby Downs, South Aus¬ 
tralia, already the biggest industrial user of 
underground water in the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere, taking 33 million litres of water a 
day from the Great Artesian Basin. Visit 
www.acfonline.org.au for more informa¬ 
tion and to see what you can do. 

Baiting in Gippsland for 
the dummies 

Jill Redwood reports that a 'dummy run' 
of aerial baiting is to be conducted across 
Gippsland, Victoria, the baits containing tiny 
transmitters to allow the type of animal 
taking them and the baits' movements to 
be tracked. This is in preparation for pro¬ 
posed aerial poison-baiting across the area 
in an effort to control wild-dog populations 
(see Green Pages in Wild no 99). 

Kuranda conundrum 

The Federal Environment Minister is con¬ 
sidering a proposal to 'upgrade' the Kuranda 
Range Road in far north Queensland to a 


four-lane highway. Changes to the Wet 
Tropics Heritage legislation would be 
required for this as it entails bulldozing 
40 hectares of mature rainforest, resulting 
in the loss of 100-125 hectares of habitat. 
It is also claimed that the highway would 
lead to urban development of the Kuranda 
region, with irreversible effects on both 
community and ecological values. More 
information can be found at www. 
envirocare.org.au 

Threat to Wollemi pines 

In November preliminary testing of the 
grove of wild Wollemi pines in Wollemi 
National Park confirmed the presence of 
plant pathogen Phytophthora annamomi, a 
soil-bome disease that causes root rot in 
many plant species. It is likely to have been 
introduced by unauthorised visitors. The 
Department of Environment & Conser¬ 
vation put in place contingency plans to 
reduce the effect on the trees, including 
testing, isolation and treatment of infected 
trees and increased surveillance to deter 
unauthorised visitors. The disease appears 
to have been detected in its early stage. 

Hunting in NSW State 
Forests 

In February four State Forests—the Bulga, 
Pennsylvania, Red Hill and Riamukka State 
Forests—were the sites for a two-day hunt¬ 


ing trial in NSW. Apparently the Game 
Council NSW (GCNSW), Forests NSW and 
Department of Lands have been working 
to identify public land to be part of a major 
effort to control growing feral-animal pop¬ 
ulations across the State, with the GCNSW 
working towards opening an initial 39 
public areas (including 38 State Forests 
and one State Park) for access by licenced, 
educated hunters by March 2006. 

Climate-friendly Web site 

Individuals and companies can visit www. 
climatefriendly.com and work through easy 
steps to calculate and neutralise emissions. 
Details of the clean-energy projects carried 
out on the behalf of customers are of¬ 
fered, as are climate-neutral gifts. 

Celebrating wilderness 

Geoff Mosley reports that the Fifth Na¬ 
tional Wilderness Conference will take place 
in Sydney on 8-10 September, concentrating 
on the potential of wilderness to make a 
significant contribution to the move to¬ 
wards a sustainable society. Workshops will 
focus on strengthening the wilderness sys¬ 
tem nationally and the contribution this 
can make to environmental sustainability. 
The conference is being organised by the 
Colong Foundation for Wilderness, email 
foundation@colongwildemess.org.au for 
more details. O 


Readers' contributions to this department, including high-resolution digital photos or colour slides, are welcome. Items of less than 200 words are more likely to be published. 
Send them to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181 or email editorial@wild.com.au 
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Nikon Sport Optics get you closer to the action and keep the action sharp and clear. So you're not just watching. You're experiencing. 


Nikon Sport Optics 

MOULT/NIK5059/C/V 







Reviews 



weather 

empo 

.beating 


heart 


pulse racing, 


move 


' IFTH* TESTED guaranteed performance 
BOX WALL CONSTRUCTION for warmth 
consistency; prevents down from shifting 

■ PREMIUM QUALITY 90/10 GOOSE DOWN 
for maximum warmth 

■ POLAIR MICRO RSP SHELL water 
resistant ripstop outer fabric 

> 4-WAY COMPRESSION SAC to minimise 
pack size 

> 3 SEASON/-!! 0 EXTREME RATING 

• 0.85KG TOTAL WEIGHT 

■ ALL FOR AS LITTLE as $239.00 RRP 


AVango 


Distributed by Ansco 
03 9471 1500, www.ansco.com.au 


Wilderness 

by Mark Humphries (Olive Imaging, 2005, 

RRP $27.50, www.oliveimaging.com). 

Given the numerous Titans who have gone before, it's a 
brave person who attempts to publish a book of Tasmanian 
wilderness photos. But Mark Humphries is young and fear¬ 
less. Most importantly, he has 'delivered the goods' despite 
the formidable competition with which his work will inev¬ 
itably be compared. 

Humphries has chosen an unusual format. Wilderness is a slim (48-page), soft-cover 
book of about two-thirds A4 size. The photos are excellent and surprisingly original. 
A few-such as the reflection of Frenchmans Cap, sunset on Mt Geryon and the 
Acropolis, and Mt Anne in the mist-are classics. The (Australian) printing does his work 
justice. There is an introductory essay on wilderness by well-known Tasmanian wilder¬ 
ness photographer Martin Hawes that provides some profound and moving insights. 

Humphries writes that 'the sublime qualities of wilderness have the ability to awe 
and calm the soul'. His photos are ample evidence of that ability. 

Chris Baxter 



Under a Sheltering Sky 

by Colin Monteath (Hedgehog House, 
2003, RRP $NZ70 including p&p, 
www.hedgehoghouse.com). 

Dog-sledding across Greenland, 
camel-trekking in China's Kara¬ 
koram Mountains, ski-touring in 
New Zealand: Monteath's beau¬ 
tiful book details these and other 
of his adventures of the last 12 
years. Each of these chapters is 
a lot more than a trip account, 
delving into the history and cul¬ 
ture of each area and the in¬ 
spiration behind each journey, 
as well as illuminating Monteath's 
opinions and philosophy through 
his thoughtful writing. 

This coffee-table book is a cel¬ 
ebration of exploratory, independ¬ 
ent travel; of journeys that slow 
down to the pace of the country 
through which they move, allow¬ 
ing reflection, understanding and 
true adventure. The stunning 
photographs are a highlight, set off well by 
the layout, accompanying text and colourful 
maps. An inspiring book, made to treasure. 
Megan Holbeck 

Daywalks Around 
Melbourne 

by Glenn Tempest (Open Spaces Pub¬ 
lishing, 2005, RRP $34.95, www.osp. 
com.au). 

Not simply a reprint of Glenn Tempest's 
earlier book of the same name, this second 
edition has been expanded to include 100 
walks. Many of them are old favourites, with a 
good range of easy to more challenging walks 
that should ensure that everyone finds a 
walk to their liking. Over recent years the 



standard of walking guidebooks has im¬ 
proved considerably and this well-illustrated 
book with concise colour maps is no ex¬ 
ception. A previously unknown walk that I 
selected was easily undertaken without 
need to refer to maps and notes 
other than those in the book, 
which was not always the case 
with past walking guides. 

John Siseman 

Woodlands: a 
Disappearing 
Landscape 

by David Lindenmayer, 
Mason Crane and Damian 
Michael. (CSIRO Publis¬ 
hing, 2005, RRP $39.95, 
www.publish.csiro.au). 

The ecology of temperate wood¬ 
lands is summarised by focusing 
on the habitat provided for a 
variety of flora and fauna, which 
are illustrated with wonderful 
images. The canopy, understorey and ground 
layer are described in detail before moving 
to a landscape perspective. Fragmentation, 
management and conservation follow. This 
book is for anyone interested in under¬ 
standing the history and importance of an 
ecosystem we regularly encounter and 
which is one of the most 
altered and degraded in 
Australia. The detailed yet 
clear text is sure to engage 
a wide audience and the 
extra information of the 
picture captions adds to the 
story. O 

Michele Kohout _ 

Publications for possible review are welcome. Send them 
with a digital image of the cover for reproduction, and 
RRP, to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Hubba™ 

The one-person Hubba is a super light, 

free-standing tent weighing just 

• Spacious: Unique pole configuration provides 
maximum interior space plus a large vestibule. 

• Quick and Easy Set-up:AII-in-one hub and 
clip-pole design is simple to use. 

•Versatile: Can be used as a double-wall tent 
for full protection or in 2 free-standing tarp- 
shelter modes with footprint (sold separately). 

• Liveable:Vestibule area provides dry entry, gear 
storage and a covered food-prep area. 


HubbaHubba™ II 

The two-person HubbaHubba II has two doors, 

and weighs a paltry 

• Spacious: Unique pole configuration provides 
maximum interior space. 

• Quick and Easy Set-up:AII-in-one hub and swivel- 
pole design is simple to use. 

•Versatile: Can be used as a double-wall tent for full 
protection or in 3 free-standing tarp-shelter modes 
with footprint (sold separately). 

• Liveable: Both vestibules provide dry entry, gear 
storage and covered food-prep areas. 

• No-Drip Entries: Flies/doors won’t drip inside tent, 
so doors can be opened for additional venting 
options in light weather. 




Mutha Hubba™ 

The mother of all Hubbas - the Mutha Hubba 

is MSR’s lightest, most liveable 3-person tent. 

• 2 stay-dry entrances and 2 large vestibules 
make this a really liveable tent, even in nasty 
weather. 

• The hub system makes the Mutha Hubba™ 
really easy to set up. 

•Weighs only and is easily split into the 

inner, outer and poles so everyone can carry 
their share! 

• Floor Area: 2.1 m x 1.7m ; 

Interior Peak Height: 1. 17m 


The revolutionary MSR® Fast & Light™ tents are more than just lightweight.They’re 
liveable.They’ve been engineered to dramatically increase interior space while keeping 
weight to a bare minimum. Simply put, you’ll have a tent that’s easy to carry, with more 
room than ever to spread out. So now you’ll be comfortable wherever you camp. 
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BUY LEADING ] 

[BRANDS ONLINE J 

hikelight.com.au 

ultralight outdoor gear 


( www.hikelight.com^aiT) 



Wild THINGS 


Wild Back Issues and copies of articles 

$7.99 ea ($13.25 overseas—airmail) 

or any 5 for only $30 (Australia only) 


For details of contents of each Wild issue, visit 
www.wild.com.au/wild/wildback.htm or our updated 
online searchable index. 

Issue nos available: 18, 21, 30, 33, 34, 35, 36,37,38,39, 
53, 55, 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 80, 
81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
96, 97, 98, 99. 

Copies of articles are available for every issue. 




These booklets will guide you to Australia's best wild places, and give advice 
you can use in the bush. 

See www.wild.com.au for a full list of contents. 

Only $8.20 ea ($8.50 overseas-airmail) including clear plastic cover. 
Additional plastic covers $2.30 ea ($2.90 overseas-airmail). 

Available from leading outdoors shops or direct from Wild Publications. 

Receive a free WiMGUIDE of your choice when you subscribe to Wild. 

See the subscription advertisement on page 57 in this issue. 


Wild Posters 



Freycinet Peninsula Girraween 


Wild Binders 




$19.95 


($23.95 overseas—airmail) 
Holds eight magazines 


How to order any of these items 

• By mail: Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181 • Phone (03) 982 

• Fax (03) 9826 3787 • Email mailorder@wild.com.au • Web site www.wild.com.at 
Please include: • Your name and address details • The items you require 

• Bankcard, Mastercard or Visa number, expiry date and cardholder's name or 

• Cheque or money order (to Wild Publications Pty Ltd) 
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getting 
outdoors has 

ALWAYS BEEN 
ABOUT FREEDOM 


About shaking off everyday routines 
and reconnecting-with the people 
close to you, the natural world, and, 
ultimately, yourself. 

To help women achieve this freedom, 
Therm-a-Resf has designed a new line of 
women's mattresses. We reviewed years of 
clinical research and listened closely to the 
feedback of our female customers to ensure that 
these mattresses meet women's unique needs. 


This means extra warmth in the foot and torso 
sections, lightweight, compact designs that are 
easy to carry, and sizes that are specially tailored for 
women's bodies. The result is greater comfort than 
ever-and one more reason for women to find their 
own freedom outdoors. 


THERMAREST 

www.thermarest.com 


Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. 
Call 1.800.634.853 for your nearest stockist 


web: www.spelean.com.au 
email: cascade@spelean.com.au 




